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A'S Christnias, in ‘‘ the olden time,” was 
ushered in by carol-singing, New Year’s was 
welcomed by the ringing of chureh-bells. Every 
chime was set a-going. Every steeple rocked. 
The ringers, -proud of their skill, gathered to- 
gether, towards midnight, each one at his par- 
ticular rope, waiting for the signal to begin. 


That given, the merry peal burst forth, from the, 


belfry high up in the tower overhead, echoing 
far and near, over hill and dale, ringing out the 
Old Year and ringing in the New. 

The present fashion of observing New Year’s 
day, by devoting it to making calls on the ladies, 
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into New York by the ‘early *' Knickerbockers,”’ 
and hasbeen adopted, in other cities, more or 
less, because of gts convenience. Men in the 
United States, at least in the larger towns, are so 


3 engrossed by business, that they have no time, 


as a rule, to ‘niake-calls” in person, and hence 
would haveno opportunity to show their acknow- 
ledgment of the civilities they receive, in the 
way of invitations, except for this custom. A 
fashion, therefore, which fixes on.one day in the 
year when the gentler sex is expected to be at. 
home, and which makes that day a general holi- 
day, has much to recommend it, because it gives 
men of business the needed opportunity to pay 
their respects to the ladies they are acquainted 
with. Formerly, wine was served, in great pro- 
fusion, on these occasions. But the evils, resu]t- 
ing from the practice, have produced a reform, 
and now tea and coffee, or other light beverages, 
are substituted. It is a matter of emulation, fre- 
quently, with ladies, to have more gentlemen 
call: on them than on others. * In the great cities, 
hundreds of calls are paid and received. Nor is 
? it the young alone who follow this fashion. We 
know of one veteran general, who has fought in 
three wars, and is verging on ninety, who paid a 
hundred calls, in person, last New Year’s day. 





; Often the ladies, after the day’s fatigues are over, 


; have a supper, to. which a few intimates are 
asked. Oftener still, when there are unmarried 

; daughters of the house, the evening is wound up 

with a carpet-dance. 

> It was not’ New Year's day alone, in ‘the 
good, old times,”’ that was kept as a holiday: the 
whole twelve days, forming the feast of Yule, 
were holidays also. The merry-making began 
on Christmas eve, with carol-singing and bring- 


‘}ing in the'Yule log. The custom, peculiar to 
: New Year’s éve, was that called the Wassail Bowl. 


It was afi old Anglo-Saxon. practice. _The name 


does not belong to “ the olden time,” in England, }is ‘said to have originated with Rowena, the 
but is a Dutch custom, which was introduced ' daughter of Hengist, who, when first presenting 
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a bowl of drink to Vortigern, the king of the 
Britons, said, “ Was hael,’’ since corrupted into 
Wassail, “Health to you.” The Wassail Bowl 
was formerly carried ‘about, on New Year’s eve, 
by village maidens, who went from ‘door to door, 
in their several parishes, singing ‘afew couplets 
of homely verses composed for the occasion. « The 
inmates of each- house, high or low, generally 
came to the porch, sipped of the contents of the 
bowl, which were usually of hot, spiced ale, and 
gave a small gratuity to the Wassailers. 

In time, the custom came to be abused, however, 
and so fell into gradual decay. It lingered long- 
est in Cornwall, where the habits of the people 
were more primitive, but finally disappeared, 
even there, about a century. ago. 

Another’ practice during the New Year's fes- 
tivities, was that of masking and miming. | Men 


dressed themselves up in women’s attire, or other. 


disguises; and went from house to house, like the 
Wassailers, bearing torches, if at night.:. Promi- 
nent among these masqueraders were the hobby- 
horse and the dragon. In Sir Walter Scott's 
novel of ‘The Abbott,” there is a-graphic de- 
scription of such masquerades. . There was'always 
more license, with them, than with the Wassailers, 
and their exhibitions frequently ended in riot. 
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The custom has almost 
entirely disappeared 
England., It sur- 
ria in the’ United 
States, or rather has 
re-appeared, at least, 
in some of our eastern 
cities, in the men and 
boys who parade the | 
streets, at Christmas 
and New Year, dis- 
guised as Indians, Af- 
ricans, Moors, Turks, 
Chinese, or others. 
During the whole of 
these twelve days that 
followed Christmas, 
and that were inclu- 
ded in the Yule festiv- 
ities,“ open-house,” 
so to speak, was kept 
in town and country 
"Ae in. “ the olden 
.’ But it was 
‘the country, and 
ng the gentry and 
foe that ‘‘ enter- 
” was especial- 


i ‘anééstral acres. There 
m. by her orders, and in 
ighth spirit, which 


Norfolk 
from i e 

countiés, and there keep hospitality among their 
neighbors,” Iteis-this tra that the song, ‘‘ The 
Old and Young Courtiers,”” commemorates ;' and 
the general testimony is that the song was written 
but little after that time. The verses first ap- 
peared in print, in the last century, in the ‘“ Per- 
cy Reliques,’’. and were there said to have been 
taken from a black-letter copy in the Pepy’s col- 
lection. ;, The opening stanzas certainly favors 
the conclusion, that they are not later than the 
reign of James the First, 


“T'll sing you an old song, made by a fine old pate, 
Of a worshipful old gentleman, who had a great estate, 
That kept a brave old house at a bountiful rate, 
And an old.porter to relieve the poor at his gate 
Like an old courtier of the queen’s 
And the queen’s old courtier.” 


The stately edifices, which had begun to be 
built first, in the time of Henry the Eighth, but 
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NEW YEAR’S IN THE OLDEN TIME. 27 
nutmeg, sugar, toast, and 
roasted crab apples. . Coffee 
and tea were then unknown 
in England, and ale was the 
universul substitute. The 
ordinary breakfast of Queen 
Elizabeth and her maids of 
honor was beefsteak, which 
they washed down with a 
thin sour ale; and roast 
beef was literally the staple 
food at dinner; but this 
standing dish was relieved, 
on festive oceasions, with 
capons, herons, bitterns, 
cranes, partridges, snipes, 
plovers, woodcocks, and 
venison. The poorer classes 
fared differently from this. 
Exeept for their bit of 
roast beef at Christmas, 
they often went, from 
year’s to year’s end, with- 
out tagting anything better 
than salted meat, chiefly 
bacon; and not infrequently 
they did not have even 
that, 

There were few books in 
those times, so that the 
days were given up to out- 
of-door sports, while the 
evenings were devoted to 
merry games. Very many 


of those now played only 
Dt 








by children, or by half- 
grown girls and boys, were - 
then the common pastimes 
of all. ‘‘‘ Feed The Dove,” 
which were principally the results of the great ; ‘‘ Hunt the Slipper,” and “‘ Forfeits,”” were par- 
wealth amassed during the peaceful reign of} ticularly popular. An old poem, called “A New 
Queen Elizabeth, and scores of which, from} Year’s Gift,’ enumerates a number of them, 
Burleigh Hall down, still remain, dotting the which, like ‘‘ Fox-i’-th’-hole,” are guite forgotten 
fair counties.of England, and are known, in’ now, or known only to antiquaries. 

architecture, as.Tudor man- . » 

sions, were now thrown 

open to guests from far 

and near, who generally 

came to spend.a fortnight, 

arriving before Christmas, 

and remaining until a week 

after New Year’s. The most 

popular beverage, during 

these weeks, among the 

wealthier classes, was what 

was called ‘‘lamb’s wool,” 

a@ drink composed’ of ale, 
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ye have done it unto Me,”’ 
said the Great Teéacher - 
words that every one should 
remember at this season. 
|. The New Year is a time to 
| forgive injuries as well; for 
| ¢harity has a larger mean- 
| ing than mere alms-giving. 
“Faith, Hope, and Chari- 
ty,’? says the Apostle, ‘anu 
the greatest of these is Chari- 
ty.” * Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those 
who trespass against us,” 
} were the words of Him. It is 
right to recall these teach- 
ings ‘in. this material age ; 
to go back to the faith of 
our childhood; and to re- 
member what are the truly 
noble things in life. 
The of bells, that 











“Of Christmas sports, the Wassail Bowl, 
That's tossed up after Fox-i’-th’-hole; 
Of Biind-man’s-buff, and of the care 

men have to shoe the mare; 


That 
Of | cake, of peas and beans, 
- ‘Wherewith you make those merry scenes, 

‘Wher as ye choose your king and queen, 

Ané ery ont Hey for our town green.’ 

Of ash-heaps, in the which ye use 

Husbands and wives by streaks*to choose.” 
_ The boundless hospitality of the Yule fortnight 
has long since died out, even in England ;“but it 
has left its traces behind, in o general pity and. 


*$the United 





commiseration for the poor. At 
do the wants of ‘‘ suffering, sad 
ty” impress themselves so forcibly upon 

the heart, This is partly becanse the 
severe weather of winter hardly évér sets 

in unti] about.that time, and in conse- 
quence, the privations of poverty, and. 
especially the rigors of cold, are not 30 
fully realized. Even the. selfish miser © 
opens his palm at New Year’s. Many’ 
changes have taken place in our social 
customs, since. the days of Queen Eliza-. 
beth, but the custom of “remembering” 
the poor’ at this season still survives, | 
Tender-hearted women still pause, at the 
spectacle of misery, and lighten the sor-. 
rows of widows and orphans, starving: # 
amid the plenty of our grent cities, 98 , 
aise ago, & century ago, iy’ 
three years ago; and never are §,\, 
they-more beautiful than when engaged . 

in such deeds. of charity. ‘Inasmuch as 

ye have done it unto the least of these — 


other season? 


ushered in Year's, in 

the olden time; still ushers it\in, at least in most 
cities and villages, not only in En » but in 
also, ~ But’ even midi of 
the chimes grows hushed; at last : the Watchers 
seek their beds; ani silence falls on Nature. The 
moon, if she is at the full, that New Year's Eve, 
iet ch and sleeping village, 

virgin snow, and so the Old 

: pmakes way for 

ike ‘bride to the bride- 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


lr was sunset, when Paul de Beativille drew 
rein, in front of the iron gates. He knew that 
he had reached. his journey’s end, for, at the foot 
of the hill, an old. negro woman had) informed 
him, that the great house he saw above, through 
the trees, was’ Grantham Manor, and that'he 
would find entranee: to the grounds at the:top of 
the ascent. Mf 

He had been born in France, and had always 
lived there; but: some tgrenty yearsebefore, just 
previous to the War of Independénée, an elder 
sister had married an American. Shevhad often 
invited him to come and see her, but no opportu- 
nity had presented, until now... Robespierre, 
however, having; got the ascendancy in Paris, 
and it having become:dangerous to be either well- 
born or accomplished, Paul had quietly slipped 
away and taken passage for the Néw World. 

Meantime; hé-had sent his sister word of his 
coming, and now, ashe rode up the avenue, he 
rememberedwhow many years it had been, since 
he had seen her. Why, she was sixty, an old 
woman, and he was himself forty, almost an old 
man! Then, in addition to her, he-would proba- 
bly meet his cousin Ralph, his sister’s son, and 
a Miss. Margery, of whom recent letters: had 
spoken, hig sister’s ward,.a relative of her hus- 
band’s... What were they all like? 

Suddenly, he heard a step, and looking up 
from his reverie, saw a young lady so lovely, that 
he had a hasty thought, imaginative .as he was, 
that he had met a dryad, or some sort of beauti+ 
ful woodland spirit. , He stopped his ‘horse, lifted 
his hat, sprang to/the ground, and stood there in 
a@ maze. But the lady, who-was much the less 
embarrassed of the two, moved fofward a step, 
and said, in excellent French: 

“It is Monsieur de Beauville, I am sure. 
Madame Grantham. will be charmed, She has 
been sadly uneasy, ‘with these terrible times in 
Paris. It. is autre Selah is anny But 
you will be.very welcome,’’: 

The sound. of his. own weer 80 sinantty 


spoken, added to Paul’s bewildernient. ‘He was}. 


too thorough-bred to attempt any: personal ‘com: 
pliment; but he thanked ‘the speaker for her 
welcome; and every word and glance was full of 
an. exquisite. courtesy, which very few women 
could have resisted. 


Then he began to ask news of his sister; to 
Vou. LXXVII.—2. 





profess regret it his nephew’s absence; and to 
utter some skilfully-roundabout remark, which 
might cause his hearer to vouchsafe the informa- 
tion, that hé sought. She took the ‘Hint. 

am. your sister’s ward, Miss ‘Margery Os- 
borne,” she ‘said; smiling, ‘ and’ will walk back 
to the house with you. My’cotisin is°not?yery 
well, dnd) if* the servants should tell ‘her’ too 
abruptly of your arrival, she might get one of her 
nervous headaches.” | 

“Thank you ‘very much,” he replied, thinking 
how this thoughtfulness for an aged woman added 
to the speaker’s other charms. 

It was still quite a distance to the Niofiba, and 
by the time they came to the broad lawn, which 
swept away in’ front of the mansion, they had 
talked of Paul's voyage, of his sister, of Ritph, 
and the beauty of thescenery ; and Margety lad 
discovered that the newcomer spoke English, and 
spoke so perfectly, that she felt ashamed’ of ha¥= 
ing addressed him in French. So she persisted 
in talking in herown language, rather to his dis- 
appointment, for the accents of his native tongue 
sounded singularly sweet to his ear,’ 9 uttered 
by her lips: 

Miss Osborne called a servant to take his horse, 
and De Beauville walked slowly up and down 
the verandah, while she herself went to prepare 
Madam Grantham for his arrival. 

It was not very long before she returned, say- 
ing, eagerly: ‘Come, please, come! “Madam was 
not startled—she guessed almost at once that it 
was you.” 

Inher pleasant excitement, she seemed to grow 
each instant more beautiful. She passed uwiftly 
up the broad staircase, and Paul followed. They 
reached a door, dt the furthest end of the long 
corridor. Margery opened it, motioned him to 
enter, and disappeared. 

‘Looking down the soft dimness of the chamber, 
Paul saw a stately, white-haired lady, rising to 
meet him, and héard her voice call gladly : 

«Brother, oh, brother!’ : 

"Then they were in one another’s arms, and for 
a season, Paul forgot everything else, in the joy 
of their reunfor. . After awhile, madam, herself, 
noticed Margéry’s absence. 

“« Always the’dearest, most thotightful girl in 
the world,” she said. “She is like a daughter 
to’me, Paul.’ 


. 
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Just then Miss Osborne appeared. 

* Cousin,” she said, to Madam Grantham, “I 
have told them to hurry supper. I hoped monsieur 
would be hungry, after his ride. And I thought, 
perhaps, you would like to have the supper served 
here, as you cannot go down stairs, this evening.” 

For a couple of days, Madam Grantham was 
still obliged to keep her chamber; after that she 
was quite herself again. Paul found her charm- 
ing. But he perceived, plainly, in spite of her 
gentleness. and sweetness, her even caressing 
manners, that she had a strong will, and evi- 
dently always ruled supreme over every person 
who.came within her orbit. 

. The days floated by to Paul like an enchanted 
dream. Margery Osborne was a new revelation 
to him. He had never met any one so bright, so 
witty, and yet so womanly before. More than 
four weeks went by, and now the time for Ralph 
Grantham’s return was at hand. 

' [have no space to speak of Ralph. But Paul 
heard his name incessantly, from morning till 
night.. The young man’s mother, the servants, 
the visitors, even Miss‘Osborne herself, all seemed 
to consider Ralph the pivot upon which the world 
turned. Ralph and Ralph’s fature, Ralph’s likes 
and dislikes, appeared to be of more importance 
than the rise and fall of-empires and dyhasties. 

A portrait of himytaken a few months before, 
showed Paul that hewasa very handsome young 
fellow; but.eyen atitwenty-two, the facemhib- 
ited much of the decision and will whith were 
his mother’s chief characteristics, and he reflected 
that if ever the wishes of the pair, should clash 
the result might. be sad to. both; . 

Paul said something of thekind, oneday, to Mar- 
gery, and discovered that the same idea had often 
glarmed her. She spoke: of her -absent. cousin, 
with a freedom, which preventedany fancy rising 
in her listener's mind, that she cared ‘for him, 
except in asisterly way. So De Beauville drifted 
on, in his beautiful dream; for, of coursé, ‘you 
perceive that he had fallen in love with the girl 
on the instant “she appeared before him, in the 
depths of the wood, like some creature of a higher 
order than a mere mortal. 

One of Paul's countrymen—«, fugitive like 
himself—often came to the Manor... Léon Duval 
was a fine young fellow, clever and handsome, 
but old madam did not like his frequent rides out 
to. Grantham, and when he had tan one. day, 
she spoke to her brother. 

“You see, Paul,’ she said, pr ane is a 
beauty and an heiress—one can’t tell what folly 
the young man might get into his head.”’ 

‘* Why, it would be sheer impertinence, on his 
part!" cried Paul, alarmed at once. 





_ And if he gets in earnest, he might suffer,” 
rejoined she, ‘That is why I mention it—there 
is no fear for Margery—” 

“Ohl? ejaculated Paul, for his sister had 
paused abruptly, as if leaving her sentence un- 
finished ; and he, wondered what she meant. 

“T have said nothing to you about my hopes 
and plans,” she continued, laughing pleasantly. 
“Men are so clumsy—excuse me—they always 
let out things. | And I was afraid you might 
startle miy! darling little girl, by betraying that 
you knew” j 

‘Startle Marg—startle’ Miss) Osborne—what 
do you mean ?”:he asked, asshe broke off to 
finish her laugh, while she tapped his.arm affec- 
tionately with her pretty white hand: 

“Yes! Well, I'll tell you my:seoret,”” she con- 
tinued. | ‘Ralph may be here any day! now, and 
I want you to know about everything.’ 

‘* Yes,’ Paul echoed; confused by an odd ring- 
ing in his ears, Luckily he had seated himself 
with his back to the window; it was already 
deop twilight, so :his. face remained lost in tlie 
aa tage 

** Margerywis’ to mere Ralph,” old madam 
went on,-with a determined fring {in her voice, as 
if destiny were speaking through her lips. 

“Are they engaged?’ De Beduvillé asked. 

“ She.ig justa year younger than he,” pursued 
old madam: °‘‘ By her father’s will, she does not 
attain her. majority until twenty-five. If she 

married*withdut my consent, she could not touch 
her money—oh, my cousin was .a”Very sensible 
man! But there was-no need to restrain Mar- 
gery-—the dearest girl—why, Paul, she never 
opposed me in her Jife. Ralph is a: little head- 
strong sometimes—but she—oh, :never !’’ 
. WAndssand itis quite settled ”’ De Beanville 
heard himself ask, in » sléw, calm voice. 

“Settled ?* Why,:I just told you—I meant it 
when they were children !’” - Again Fate seemed 
to speak, “She has loved’ hint all her life—how 
could she: help: it, indeed ?’* and ‘now a thrill of 
arrogant, motherly: pride quickened’ old madam’s 
determined utterance. Ths awed 

De Beauville grasped the arm of his thair firmly, 
with one hand, but sat still, though thé ringing in 
his ears was as loud as the swell of a tortiado now, 
and he grew icy chill'from:head to foot. 

“T'll tell, you everything,” pursued madam, 
with a laughing amisbility, which gave her lis- 
tener & passing spasm of cold anger. ‘‘ As I said, 
Ralph thas one: fault—he’ is headstrong! You 
may imagine I-kept my plang to ‘myself; but not 
long beforé you came I spoke to ‘Ralph—do you 
know, just because I did, the absurd boy began 
to talk about regarding Margery as a sister—”’ 
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“Ah!” Paul broke in. But she did not hear, 

‘#¢ Of course I did not argue. I knew he loved 
her without knowing it—why, I intended them 

' to love each other! So I showed him that I was 

| displeaséd’; there was that business to attend to 

| in Albany—TI sent him off, at once.” 
 And—and—now he—” 

But Paul was not required to finish the ques- 
tion he found so difficult. 

“Oh, he’ writes vaguely—but I can see that 
absence has taught him,” cried: madam. “‘ He has 
learned that, as usual, the old mother had seen 
clearly what wasifor his happiness. Yes, yes— 
his*last letter shows me that he intends to propose 
to Margery as soon as he gets back—I shall have 
the wedding this autumn.” 

“ And@you are‘sure that Miss Osborne—’”’ 

** Bless me, Paul—do you suppose I am blind ?”’ 
madam broke i, a little irritdbly. ‘She -has 
loved him all her life.’’ 

There was & pause, then Monsieur de Beauville 

“In that'‘case IT congratulate you—and the 
young people, too.” 3 

“You: good’ brother! 
pleased ! p? aia 

At this moment, the butler announced bupiielt 
Paul de Beanville showed a power of self-control 
that would Have been natural enough in a woman, 
however Young, but which was surprising-in a 
man, espécially one whose heart had just received ‘ 


awl 


I str "ye would be 


s wouttd's0 terrible. He went to’ the table phe} 


} he was composed as usual. Somehow, 
got thinking of the tone in'which 
said the words “young people.” Was 


feeling of regret, that sucli happiness 


Paul 


eirs, Gould ‘never come near him? Why 
~ Sa was madam’s refiéetion’; and 
Pace plan ‘suggested ‘itself ‘to her. 
not Paul marry? Good gracious, she 
‘person for him! TWatebewitch- 


ine ittlenw friend of hets in Baltimore. 
The very eco She would invite An- 


gela Carroll to pay her W visit. She wondered 
she had hot thought of it before.’ But that vexa- 
tions, darling Ralph had kept her mind so busy. 


old lady burst out at once. 
| * Paul oughttd’mamty,”” said she. 
Miss Osborne dropped into the nearest chair, 
and sat staring at her relative, in ‘silence. 
‘‘Yes! I have an idéa. - I shall invite Angela 
Carroll here, next month. Paul quite raved over 


her ‘picture. Ido believe he has..got ithe fancy 
in his head; in fact—’ 

In came the waiting-maid, and the edit whminiton 
ended. Margery Osborne scarcely passed.a more 
tranquil: night than Paul de Beauville himself; 
and he did not even attempt the pretence of going 
to bed until daylight. But old madam’ slept thie 
sleep of the just, after unintentionally hurting 
the pair she loved, ‘as. cruelly:as: people’ usually 
do their friends; when they consider themselves 
elected to act the part of Destiny. 

Three days elapsed. Three wretched days to 
Paul de-Beauville ; restless and dreary to Mar- 
gery; at first: full of pleasant excitem old 
madam; then she began to have her wont for 
Ralph neither came:mor wrote. On tiie third af- 
terhoon, Paul told Miss: Osborne, that,. if. his 
nephew did not arrive, that evening, he. mould 
himself start for Albany, the next mornings oe: 
and Margery had kept aloof from. one another; 
during*these!days ; he saw how pale: and hpdiyy-.! 
eyed she looked; he understood how hardsher/ 
part was, not only to ‘be.obliged to: conceal her 
anxiety and suffering, but to encourage and guard 
the poor mother. 

Old :madam had gone to lie down.. She was 
sure Ralph would come that night, she said. She 
had: suddenly passed from 4. coral mo 
} tow hopeful one;,and. when she ‘ sure,” 
she assumed her.voice thet was as the voice of 
Fate. ea a 

Margery and Paul had chanced to encounter 
each other, on the colennade. While he was tell- 
ing her what he proposed to do, a horseman ap- 
"peared in the avenuey 

‘Is it Ralph ?’’ cried Paul, straining his eyes 
to get a better view. 

™ No,” said ‘Margery. 
have happened ?”” 

She hurried down the steps. Paul followed. 
The man rode up, and touching his: hat, said : 

‘¢T ‘have a letter for Miss Osborne,” 

*¢ From whom ?’:she asked.) 0: 

“Mr. Grantham, ‘ma’am.’’ 

Margery took the missive. Paul saw her turn 
so deathly white, that. he stepped forward and 
put her hand in his arm. ‘She thanked him by 
a slight movementiof the head, turned to the man, 
and said, quietly: ‘* Take yourvchorse to. the 
stables; then ‘go to the a hall, and get 
something to: eat.” 

The messenger departed.’ ea led « “Margery 
- the steps, and put her in a chair. 

«« Something terrible has happened,’’:she-whis- 
pered; ‘I have had a présentiment=’ 

She paused, tore open the letter, read the first 
page, gave a little cry, and fell back in her chair. 


Oh, can something 
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“In God’s name, waar it?” exclaimed Paul. 
“Ts he hurt—ill—” 

‘« Hush !’’ she ‘broke in. «<Qhyheis married” 
Paul-did not speak : he could not, She. must 
be left alone for a little ; yet she must, not’ think. 
he suspected what this mews was to her. He 
said something about getting her a glass of water, 
and hurried away, and stayed: as long, as hee! 
dared. ‘When he returned, he found that shey 
had gone indoors. She was seated ‘in one of the 
drawing-rooms; . ‘she called him-as he passed. 
He enteréd and stood: beside her. » She was very 
white, and her eyes had. strange, dilated. look, 
- He made her; driuksome water; 

] remot 6 (| 
we. tell his mother? 

this—never !’’ » 
safety for Paul. Old.madain’schare 


acy 


No wonder you are overcome, thinking of 
het" he replied. « But what ye sc argnPareen 
uy 2”? 
e put the letter in his hands. 
feDhis was inside,’ she said, holding up’ a 
second epistle. ‘Itisfor her. But I am to tell 
her;what he has done,' before I give it to her to 
read.” 

Paul’ reflection was a curse against the 
fiendish © ty of the man who, knowing! 
girl loved him, should choose heras the alt 
of his confidence, nay, even add to his heartless-' 
ness, by making her the medium of communicat- 
ing his treachery to his mother. For the instant, %) 
Paul hoped the dastard might live and die, with } 
that mother’s malediction on his head. 

Then he read the’ ‘letter, which was clearly, 
frankly written, though evidently by a person in 
a staterof intense excitement. ~ But from first #o 
last, it ignored the fact that Margety could have 
any personal concern in the matter. 

This was the story... Early in the spring, while 


% 


in New York, Ralph had made the acquaintance }, 


of Evelyn Thorne, the sister and ward ofa than, 
whose family had, almost for generations, been 
the enemies of all the Granthams.: Walter Thortie, 
the brother,’ was especially abhorrent to old 
madam, for during the war he had made: her a 
great deal of trouble, by declaring that she was a 
Tory, and once;;when business had .called her 
within the lines of the American army; he had 
actually succeeded in having ler arrested: as:a 
spy. The trouble only lasted a few hours; as'‘she 
was able to securé the aid of the general ‘in com-: 
mand; but naturally the cireumstance had in- 
creased madam’s hatred. 

And the two young people had fallen in love, 





was obliged to accompany her brother to Albany. 
When Ralph reached there, in September, she 
contrived to see her again. At last a servant be- 
trayed them tothe brother. Evelyn was shut up 
a prisoner, in their house, near the town. Av 
length, she succeeded imgetting a letter to Ralph, 
telling him, that, on the next evening, she was 
to. be forced to marry one of her brother's friends 
-—a man noted for his vices and eyil life... .; , 
Ralph at this went to work, and succeeded. in 
carrying her off, only a few hours before the time 
set for the wedding ceremony... He, married her 
at once, in Albany, and on the next morning, 
despatched his messenger, with. the letters som, 
Margery Osborne. on en yee? 
Paul finished the perusal, of the letter, and 
then glanced down at Margery, who, aerate 
tearless before him. soatiT 
‘« Help me—advise me !” she pl “ Oh, 
how am I 4o tell his mother?”” teste fte i) 
Before Paul, could speak, there, was, the. rustle 
of a woman’s garments, just behind them. Both 
turned, and saw old..madam, tottering, back and 
forth, one hand pressed hard against,her heart, 
her face seamed and convulsed. with agony. 
“ —— boy is, dead !’’ she groaned in an awful 
~f My. boy.is dead!?’..-, . 
f  itiocanbh they, at. onees::; 
i _* Youarekying to me!” she shriekag 
» ‘Sister,’ sister,, listen!’ Paul b 
‘ust her, no matter, how, else 
paatl,, ot He is alive—be, ig well—but mugied 
His hearer staggered: back. Margery, 
Bequville started towards her. She push 
away, sat-down in.a chair, turned tow, 
anton ,oe tals san, H-nbee ad, jbonny 
changed: to stone, and muttered: 4 
«1 .am: an)old, woman, but, I: dia 
had grown cliildish. Speak; one. 
did not undergtand.” 
_ “ Sister,sit:is true—here is his Je 
_ Old madam shivered. Thes 
‘instant ;- then she sat 
«Read the letter,” 


all she saidy: .... yp!» 
Paul)read it, as well as his choked voiee would 
permit. His sister listepedy,,mute, , motionless, 


to the close. Then sher ¢ 
ful ghost of a smile 
«« You see I was 


map, and a dread~ 
ps, as she said, 
fon igvdead !’?...: 
The ‘first thought; ainds of, both. her 
listeners, was th shock bad turned hee 
brain; but her next words.shewed their error; « 
“Ralph Grantham.is Ryelym Bhorne’s husband 
now—I have no child Jef im, the, world |’ 
«Don’t say it, don’t!’’,enied Margery, with a 
sudden burst of tears. -‘* Monsieur, speak—im- 





and had managed to meet often; until Evelyn 


plore her! Don’t say 9 word yet,.cousin—wait 
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—reflect—see, here is Ralph’s letter to you—oh 
read it—do read ‘it—cousin—cousin!’’ 

She fell at old madam’s feet, embracing her 
knees, pleading still more wildly; and Paul 
added his entreaties. For a time madam did not 
even seem to hear their voices. ‘Her glazed eyes 
were fixed on vacancy. 

‘“«Getup, Margery,”’ she said, at length. 
give me your arm—TI will go to my room.’ 

They accompanied her in silence. When they 
had reached her door, Paul said: 

“You must lie down—”’ 

“TI must do my duty,” she interrupted. ‘TI 
have'done it all my life—I shall not falter now.”’ 

She sent the pair away. They did not dare to 
expostulate further. 

In the evening, madam sent for her brother, 
and showed him a letter, which she had written. 
It gave Ralph the control of a large income, but 
‘forbade him her house. 

- Me fortune is mine while I live,behe said, 
“Hut Pnever did a mean thing yet—-I am too 
dt begin. He has wealth, a wife—let him be 
‘happyi‘if he can—but T have no longer a son.” 

Sie requested Paul to have the letter sent. 
But-after holding a consultation with Margery, 
‘he decided to keep it back for the present: ‘aig 
wrote to his nephew, in ‘the meantime, that his 
mother was very angry, but had: no intention of 
injuring him pecuniarily. Margery wrote, too, 
but what she wrote, De Beauville did not know. 
‘For two days old madam bore md would’ not 
allow Ralph's name to be menti ; but on‘ the 
third,ishe was seized with a chill,such as some- 
times precedes paralysis.. They putdier in ‘bed, 
ad@isent forthe doctor immediatély, but. for 
any, & fortnight she was dangerously jill. One 
night, when the chill and sinking fit ‘came on, 
she beliéved herself dying. The mother's heart 


Me nme, 


and pride, and hate were forgotten; she per- 
mitted Ralph to be sent for; but she did-not, 
éven then, consent to receive his wife. 

From that hour, she began to mend, | Margery 
and Paul feared she might retract her permis- 
sion; but she did not; did not even mention her 
Son’s name again. 

Several days pasged, before Ralph could reach 
the Manor. On the afternoon, when he might be 
expected, madam had “herself dressed, and 
assisted down the stairs, into the great drawing- 
room. She took her seat, in the arm-chair, 
which she usually: oceupiedy nearone of the 


windows; opened a book on the table beside her ; § 


and there she waited. Margery and Paul went 
in and out. She answered, if they spoke, not 
otherwise; sometimes she affected to read; but 


, } they saw that ‘she never-turned the page. . Once 


she dropped into a doze—called, suddenly, 
‘Ralph, ‘my Ralph!’ . ‘Then she wakened, 
glanced angrily at the pair, who were watching 
her, and said; ‘' I fell asleep-I.don’t remember 
what I was dreaming, Go, both of you, and 
walk on the colonnade, I have. kept you 
indoors too much.’’ ; 

When ‘the two were beyond» her: hearing, 
Margery ‘said, in a'rather frightened tone: 

*T laid Ralph’s letter .on ‘the table by her—I 
am sure she will read it now.” 

They left her alone, for nearly an hour. When 
they went back, they could see that she had been 
weeping; and the letter had disappeared; ‘but 
she did not speak of it. She was» more: calm 
than her two companions... She talked .of the 
weather, the autumn work to be dene: ype the 
farms, any trifle which made conversation. » 

Presently the tramp of horses’ hoofs: hihene 
audible. Margery darted to the window. , Paul 
i followed Old madam did not stir. | oc:.1 
‘ His wife is wittlite, whispered Margery. 
“Oh, what will she say 2% 

Her aunt’s voice startled them. 
‘Did you say Evelyn Thorne was with him?’ 
she called. ‘Then go, one of you, and say—’ 

““No, no!”? moaned Margery. 

** Listen,’ Paul said, more sternly: than ‘she 
had ever heard him speak; ‘remember what 
your heart craved, when you believed that death 
was near. Be true to yourself, not to pride.” 

His sister did not reply. For a moment, she 
covered: her face with one hand, then let it drop 
}to her side, only signing to Margery, who had 
made a movement:as if to go, to remain. 

Paul stood behind: his sister’s. chair, leaning 
his arm on:the back. Margery was stooping 
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, }over old madam, her face full of entreaties she 
in this crisis, asserted its supremacy ; arrogance | 


dared not utter. Suddenly the door from tle 
entrance-hall opened, and Ralph Grantham 
appeared, leading, by the hand, a girl so exquis- 
itely lovely, so delicate, so shrinking, so timid, 
with such & necessity for protection, such powers 
of gratitude therefor expressed in face and 
attitade, loéking, too, so young and child-like, 
that Nemesis herself must have softened towards 
the frightened creature. 

The pair came slowly up the great room. Still 
madam did not stir, but,sat stony and inexora- 
ble. Margery leaned over her; in pleading 
silence. Paul de Beauville looked at his nephew, 
and again a fiery wrath rose in his, soul, as he 
{ felt Margery’s arm, which unconsciously touched 
his, tremble convulsively, and reflected that 
Ralph had won happiness by breaking her heart. 

There was something terrible in the silence. 
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The poor little bride looked as.if she would drop, 
intylio-at hie Rashand’e paseenne apdqgegethy, 
Half way up the room, Ralph stopped.» 

‘‘Mother,’’; he’»called, .in a voice . through 
which, eager and pleading as it was, rang the 
pride and will old madem had. ‘bequeathed to 
him, “I have brought your daughter, to ask par- 
don for your son—you will not refuse Aer/’’ 

And the pretty little»wife gave one sob, and 
made a movement, as if to hurry forward, and 
fall at old madam’s feet. But Ralph checked her. 

* Mother !”’ he called again. 

This time, old’ madam’s proud head sank ; 
her right hand stretched itself slowly out, in the 
‘welcome she had’ no voice to speak; and in 
another second, Ralph’s arms were about her 
neck, and Evelyn was folded to her heart. 

When sunset came, Paul de Beauville wandered 
away through the depths of the great garden, 
whith! stretched to the left of the house. He 
leatie to’a rustic arbor, and feeling tired, after 
all the varied emotions of y; paused there 
to rest:' As he pape end himself face 
to face with Margery*OBhorne, weeping bitterly. 

He went quite mad, is spectacle. He for- 
‘Pot that care for her maidenly delicacy forbade his 
ever letting her suspect he knew her secret. He 
hurried towards. her, crying: 

“Margery, Margery, I think I shall go back 
‘to Europe.” +8 

She answered, but with hastily averted head, 

“¢¥ou told me so Pb aiwentagl Aunt will be 

Pg 

But I did not tell you why—I must now! 
I love you—I love you! Oh, Margery, wouldn’t 
it be easier to go with me than to live here to 
suffer at the sight of their happiness? I would 
be so good to you—so tender of yyou—Margery !”’ 

He was kneeling at her feet, clasping hes 
hand in his, looking up into her eyes. i 





‘Could you, Margery?” he pleaded. ‘See, he 
is only a boy. Oh, believe me, the time will come 
——no, I did not mean to say that! Oh, Margery, 
will you let me care for you—shelter you? d 
have loved you from the first moment we met—I 
shall love you to the end of.my life! I will beso 
good to you—you shall never have cause to regret ! 
Margery, Margery, will you be.my wife?” 

She'smiled at. him, through her tears, and 
answered : 

‘*T will be your wife, because—because I love 
a gg I never dreamed of caring for any other 
man.’ 

So, when Paul got sane enough for explanations 
to be made, it came out that Margery had ‘long 
known of old madam’s intentions to marry her. to 
Ralph, and had dreaded, that, or later, 
the refusal, which she must give, would alienate 
the old lady from her forever. 

pa next day, Madam Grantham could distract 

er thoughts long enough from Ralph and his 
et avhom the mother already adored, to listen 
to Paul’s. story, but not understanding that he 
had already told his secret to Margery, she said: 

‘The poor girl will not listen to you; her hurt 
is toakeen. Oh, what.a selfish old woman I am. 
T immve been so happy with my bad boy, and his 
pretty bird, that I forgot!’’ 

Then Paul succeeded in making her compre- 
hend that Margery had only cared for Ralph as 
@ brother, that-she loved him—Paul. 

“* How do w ?’’ demanded old madam. 

‘« She told me so !” 

** Like your ithpudence, to speak to. her before 
you had niy permission !”’ said madam, and for a 
moment felt vexed with Margery, for 80 
ungrateful, as.not to have adored her 





. Then she recollected what a blessing it was, that 


everything had ended as it had, and wept and 
laughed at once. 





MID-WINTER 


‘(BY MAUD MEREDITH, » 


On, I am 80 weary, 
Waiting for the May ; 
Waiting for arbutus flowers, 
And the softly-falling showers, : 
And the warm, sweet breezes " - 
Of the May. 


Oh, my heart is sighing, 

Sighing for the May’; 
For the long, bright, sunny, rambles, 
Through the woods, and ’mong the brambles, 
For the song of robins, 

All the day. 





For the golden sunshine, 

Sunshine of the May 7 
For the round fern-fronds all starting, 
For the brown leaves softly parting, 
Where the violets blossom 

In the May. 


Yes, my heart is longing, 

Longing for the May ; 
For the pink of blooming peaches, 
For the long, sweet orchard reaches, 
And the feathered rhinstrels 

Of the May. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Srowsripee had been shaken to its founda- 
tions. 

It may as well be explained, however, at the 
outset, that it would mot take much of a sensa- 
tion to give Stowbridge a great shock. In the 
first place, Stowbridge was not used to sensations, 
and was, used:to going on the even and respecta- 
ble tenersof its way, regarding the outside world 
with privdtesdistrust, if not with open disfavor. 
The newemills-had. been a trial to Stowbridge—a 
sore trial, .On being told of the owners’ plan of 
building them, old Lady Theobald, who was the 
cornerstone of the social edifice of Stowbridge, 
was said; by a spectator, to have turned deathly 
pale, with rage, and.on the first day of their 
being,opened in working order, she had taken to 
her bed, and remained shut up in her darkened 
room for a week, refusing to see anybody, and 


even going so; far as to send.a scathing message 
to the curate of St. James, who called in fear and 
trembling because he was afraid to stay away. 

“ With mills and mill hands,’ her ladyship 
announced to Mr. Lamrence, the mill owner, 
when chance first threw them together, “ with 
mills and mill hands come murder, massacre 


and mob law.” And she said it) so loudly, and 
with so stern an air of conviction, that the two 
Misses Briarton, who;were of a timorous and 
tearful nature, dropped their buttered muffins, 
(it was at. one of the tea-parties, which were 
Stowbridge’s only dissipation,) and shuddered 
hysterically, feeling that their fate was sealed, 
and that they might, any night, find three: mascu- 
line mill hands secreted under their beds, with 
bludgeons. But as no massacres took place, and 
the mill hands were pretty regular in their 
habits, and even went so far as to send their 
children to Lady Theobald’s free school, and 
accepted the tracts left weekly at their doors, 
whether they could read or not, Stowbridge 
gradually recovered from the shock of finding 
itself forced to exist in close proximity to mills, 
and was just settling itself to sleep the sleep of 
the just again, when, as I have said, it was 
shaken to its foundations. 

It was Miss Belinda Bassett who received the 
first shock. Miss Belinda Bassett was a decorous 








little maiden lady, who lived in a decorous little 
house on High street, (which was considered ‘a 
very genteel street in Stowbridge.) She had 
lived in the same house all her life, her father 
had lived in it, and so also had her grandfather. 
She had gone out, to take tea, from its doors two 
or three times a week, ever since she had been . 
twenty, and she had had her little tea-parties in 
its front parlor as often as any other genteel 
Stowbridge entertainer. She had risen at seven, 
breakfasted at eight, dined at two, taken tea at 
five, and gone to bed at ten, with such regularity 
for fifty years, that to rise at ‘eight, breakfast at 
nine, dine at three, take ted at six, and go to bed 
at eleven, would, she was firmly convinced, be 
but to “fly im the ‘face of Providence,” as she 
put it, and sign her own death warrant. Conse -- 
quently, it is easy to imagine what & trenior and 

excitement seized her, when, one’ afternoon, as 

she sat waiting for her tea, a coach from the 

Blue Lion dashed—or, at least, almost dashed— 

up to the front door, a young lady got out, and 

the next minute the, hand-maiden, Mary Anne,- 
threw open the door of the parlor, announcing; - 
without the least preface : ’ 

«‘ Your niece, mum, from ’Meriker.”’ 

Miss Belinda got up, feeling that he? knees 
really trembled beneath her. 

In Stowbridge, America was not approved of, 
in fact was almost entirely ignored, as a country 
where, to quote Lady Theobald, “the laws were 
loose, and the prevailing sentiments revolu- 
tionary.” It was not considered good taste to 
know Americans—which was not unfortunate, as 
there were none to know—and Miss Belinda 
Bassett had always felt a delicacy in mentioning 
her only brother, who had emigrated to the United 
States in his youth, having first disgraced himself 
by the utterance of the blasphemous remark that 
he “‘ wanted to get to a place where a fellow could 
stretch himself, and not be bullied by a lot of 
old tabbies.”’ From the day of his departure, 
when he had left Miss Belinda bathed in tears of 
anguish, she had heard nothing of. him, and 
here upon the threshold stood Mary Anne, with 
delighted eagerness in her countenance, repeating, 

*‘ Your niece, mum, from ’ Meriker!’’ 

And with the words, her niece om) 
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Miss Belinda put her hand to her heart. 

The young lady, thus announced, was the pret- 
tiest and at the same time the most extraordinary- 
looking young lady she had ever seen in her life. 
Stowbridge contained nothing approaching this 
niece. Her dress was so very stylish that it was 
quite startling in its effect, her forehead was 
covered down to her large, pretty eyes themselves 
with curls of yellow-brown hair, and her slender 
throat was swathed round and round with a 
grand scarf of black lace. 

She made a step forward, and then stopped, 
looking at Miss Belinda. Her eyes which had 
very long lashes, that gave them a wide, open 
appearance, suddenly, to Miss Belinda’s amaze- 
_ ment, filled with tears. 

“ Didn’t you,” she said, “‘ah, dear, didn’t you 
get the letter ?”’ 

‘*The—the letter!’’ faltered Miss Belinda. 
“ What letter, my—my dear ?”’ 

**Pa’s,”” was the answer. ‘‘Oh, I see you 
didn’t!” And she sank into the nearest chair, 
putting her hands up to her face, and beginning 
to cry outright. 

“T—am Octavia B-bassett,”’ she said. ‘‘ We 
were coming to surp-prise you, and travel in 
Europe, but the mines went wrong, and p-pa was 
obliged to go back to Nevada.” 

‘The mines?’ gasped Miss Belinda. 

**S-silver mines,’ wept Octavia. ‘And we 
had scarcely landed when Piper cabled, and pa 
had to turn back. It was something about shares, 
and he may have lost his last dollar !’’ 

Miss Belinda sank into @ chair herself. 

‘Mary Anne,”’ she said, faintly, ‘‘ bring me a 
glass of water.” 

Her tone was such that Octavia removed her 
handkerchief from her eyes, and sat up to examine 
her. 

“Are you frightened?” she asked, in some 
alarm. 

Miss Belinda took a sip of the water brought 
by her hand-maiden, replaced the glass upon the 
salver, and shook her. head deprecatingly. 

“Not exactly frightened, my dear,” she said, 
*‘but so amazed that I find it difficult to—to 
collect myself,” 

Octavia put up her handkerchief again to wipe 
away a sudden neéw gush of tears. 

“If shares intended to go down,”’ she said, “I 
don't see why they couldn’t go down before we 
started, instead of waiting until we got over here, 
and then gpoiling everything.”’ 

“« Providence, my dear—’’ began Miss Belinda. 

But she was interrupted by the re-entrance of 
Mary Anne. ~ 

“The man from the Lion, mum, wants to know 





what’s to be done with the trunks. There’s six 
of ’em, an’ they’re all that ’eavy as he says he 
wouldn’t lift one alone for ten shillin’.”” 

‘Six!’ exclaimed Miss Belinda, 
they ?” 

‘* Mine,” replied Octavia, 
Pll go out to him.’ 

Miss Belinda was astounded afresh by the alac- 
rity with which her niece seemed to forget her 
troubles and rise to the oecasion. The girl ran 
to the front door as if she was quite used to direct- 
ing her own affairs, and began to issue» her 
orders. 

“You will have to get 
“You might haye kno 
one somewhere.” 

And when the man went' off, grumbling a little 
and evidently rather at a loss before.euch per- 
emptory coolness, she turned to Miss Belinda. 

‘Where must he put them?’’ she asked. It 
did not seem to have occurred to: her once that 
her identity might be doubted, and some slight 
obstacles arise before:her. ie 

“I am afraid,’ faltered Miss Belinda, “ that 
five of them will have to be put in the attic.” 

And in fifteen minutes, five of them were put 
into the attic, and the sixth-—-the biggest of all— 
stood in the trim little spare chamber, and 
pretty Miss Octavia had:sunk into a puffy, little; 
chintz-covered easy chair, while her newly-found 
relative stood before her, making the most 
laudable efforts to recover her equilibrium, and 
not to feel as if her head was spinning round 
and round. 


** Whose are 


“Wait a minute. 


nother man,’’ she said, 
that. .Go. and get 


—— 


CHAPTER Il. 

Tue natural result of these efforts was that 
Miss Belinda was moved to'shed a few tears. 

“‘T hope you will excuse my being too startled 
to say I was glad to see you,” she said. “I 
have not seen my brother for thirty years, and I 
was very fond of him.”’ 

“He said you were,” answered Octavia. 
«« And he was very fond of you, too. He didn’t 
write to you, because he made up his mind not 
to let you hear from him until he was a rich 
man, and then he thought he would wait until he 
could come home, and surprise you. He waa 
awfully disappointed when he had to go back 
without seeing you.” 

“Poor, dear Martin,’ wept Miss Belinda, 
gently. ‘Such a journey !”’ 

Octavia opened her charming eyes, in surprise. 

‘* Oh, he'll come back again !’’ she said. ‘And 
he doesn’t mind the journey. The journey is 
nothing, you know.” 


“Nothing!” echoed Miss Belinda. “A 
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voyage across the Atlantic nothing? When one } 
thinks of the danger, my dear—’ 

Octavia’s eyes opened a shade wider. 

** We have made the trip, to the, States, across 
the Isthmus,, twelve. times, and that takes a 
month,” she remarked: ‘So we don’t. think 
ten days much.” 

“Twelve times!’ said Miss Belinda, quite ; 
appalled. ‘‘ Dear, ‘dear, dear!’ And for some ; 
moments, she could do;nothing but look at her 
young relative, in. doubtful. wonder, shaking her } 
head, with actual sadness. 3 

But she finally recovered herself, with a little 
start. 

«What .am I thinking of,’ she exclaimed, } 
remorsefully, ‘‘to let you sit here, in this way. 
Pray excuse me, my dear. You, see I am so 
upset.’’ 

She left her chair in a great hurry, and pro- 
ceeded to embrace her young guest, tenderly, 
though with ja little timorousness. The young 
lady submitted'to the caress with much composure. 

“Did I upset. you?’ she inquired, calmly. 
The fact was that. she could not»see why the 
simple advent of a relative from Nevada should 
seem to have the effect of an earthquake, and 
result in tremor, confusion and tears. It was 
true she herself had shed'a tear or so, but then 
her troubles had, been accumulating for several 
days; and she had not felt confused yet. 

When Miss Belinda went down stairs to super- 
intend Mary Anne in the tea making, and left 
her guest alone, that young person glanced about 
her with a rather dubious expression. 

“It is a queer, nice, little place,’’ she said; 
“but L don’t, wonder that pa emigrated, if they 
always get into such.a flurry about little things. 
I might have been a ghost.” 

Then she proceeded to unlock the big trunk, 
and attire herself. Mia Duss 

Down stairs, Miss Belimigla,was wavering, be- 
tween the kitchen and parlor, in a kindly flutter. 

‘¢ Toast some muffins, Mary Anne. And bring 
in the cold roast fowl,’ she said. ‘And. I will 
put out some strawberry jam, and some of the 
preserved ginger! Dear me, just to think how 
fond of preserved ginger poor Martin was, and 
how little of it he. was allowed to eat. There 
really seems a special Providence in my having 
such a nice stock of it in the house when his 
daughter comes home,” 

In. the course of half an hour everything was 
in readiness, and then Mary Anne, who had been 
sent, upstairs to,announce the fact; came down 
in a most remarkable state of delightful agitation, 
suppressed ecstacy and amazement, exclaiming 
aloud in in every feature. 








‘¢ She’s dressed, mum,’’ she announced, ‘‘‘an’ll 
be down. immediate,” and retired to a shadowy 
corner of the kitchen passage that she might. lie 
in wait unobserved. 

Miss Belinda, sitting behind the. tea-service, 
heard @ soft, flowing, silken rustle sweeping down 
the staircase'and across the hall, and then her 
niece entered. 

‘« Don’t youthink.I’ ve dressed pretty quickly ?”’ 
she said, and swept across the little parlor, and 
sat down in her place with the calmest and most 
unconscious air in the world. 

There was in Stowbridge but one dress-making 
establishment. The head of the establishment— 
Miss Letitia Chickie—designed the costumes of 
every woman in Stowbridge, from Lady Theobald 
down. ‘There:were legends that she received her 
patterns from London, and modified them: to suit 
the Stowbridge taste. Possibly. this. was true, 
but in that case her labors.as modifier must, have 
been severe indeed since they were so far, modi+ 
fied as to be altogether unrecognizable, when 
they left Miss Chickie’s establishment and were 
borne home in triumph to the houses. of her 
patrons. The taste of Stewbridge was quiet— 
upon this Stowbridge prided itself specially—and 
at the same time tended towards economy, When 
gores came into fashion, Stowbridge clung firmly 
and with some pride to substantial: breadths, 
which did not cut good silk into useless: strips 
which could not be utilized in after time, and it . 
was only when, after a yisit to: London, Lady 
Theobald walked into St. James’, one Sunday; with 
two.gores on each side, that Miss Chickie regret- 
fully put scissors into her first breadth, ». Each 
matronly member of good society possessed o 
substantial silk gown of some sober color, which 
gown having done duty at.two years’ tea-parties, 
descended to the grade of ‘‘ second best,’’ and so 
descended year by year until it disappeared into 
the dim distance of the past. The young ladies 
had their white muslins and natural flowers, 
which latter decorations invariably collapsed in 
the course of the evening, and were worn during 
the latter half of any festive occasion in a flabby 
and hopeless condition. Miss Chickie made the 
muslins, festooning and adorning them after fes- 
tal designs, emanating from her fertile imagina- 
tion: if they were a little short in the body, and 
not very generously proportioned in the matter 
of train, there was no rival establishment to sneer, 
and Miss Chickie had it all her own way, and at 
least. it could never be said that Stowbridge was 
vulgar or over-dressed. 

Judge then of Miss Belinda Bassett’s condition 
of mind when her fair relative took her seat 
before her. 
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What the material of her niece’s dress was 
Miss Belinda could not have told.. It wasasilken 
and soft fabric of a pale blue color; it elung to 
the slender, buxom young figure like a glove; 
@ fan-like train of great length, almost covered 
the hearth-rug; there were plaitings and frillings 
all over it, and.yards of delicate satin ribbon cut 
into loops in the most recklessly extravagant 
manner possible. 

Miss Belinda saw all this at the first glance as 
Mary Anne had seen it, and like Mary Anne lost 
her breath; but on-her second glance she saw 
something more—on ths pretty, slight hands were 
three wonderful, sparkling rings composed of 
diamonds set in clusters; there were great soli- 
taires in the neat. little ears, and the thickly- 
plaited lace at the throat was fastened by a 
diamond clasp. 

_. My dear,” said Miss Belinda, clutching help- 
lessly at the tea~pot, ‘are you—surely it is a—a 
little dangerous to wear such—such priceless 
ornaments on ordinary occasions.”’ 

Octavia stared at her for a moment uncompre- 
hendingly. 

**Your jewels, I mean, my love,’ fluttered 
Miss Belinda. «Surely you don’t wear them 
often. I declare it quite frightens me to think 


of having such things in the house.” 


“Does it?” said Octavia. ‘That's queer!” 

And she looked puzzled for a moment again. 
‘ Then she glanced down at her rings. 

**T nearly always wear these,’’ she remarked. 
‘Father gave them to me. He gave me one each 
birthday, for thres years. He says diamonds are 
an investment, any way, and I might as well 
have them. These,’’ touching the earrings and 
clasp, ‘‘ were given to my mother, when she was 
on the stage. A lot of people clubbed together, 
and bought them for her. She was a great 
favorite.” 

Miss Belinda made another clutch at the 
handle of the tea-pot. 

“Your mother !’’ she exclaimed, faintly. 
the—did you say on the—” 

“Stage,” answered Octavia. ‘San Francisco. 
Father married her there. She was awfully 
pretty. I don’t remember her. She died when 
I was born. She was only nineteen.” 

The utter calmness, and freedom from embar- 
rassment, with which these announcements were 
made, almost shook Miss Belinda’s faith in her 
own identity. Strange to say, until this moment, 
she had scarcely given a thought.to her brother’s 
wife, and to find herself sitting in her own gen- 
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‘a great favorite’ upon the stage, in a region 
peopled, as she had been led to suppose, by 
gold-diggers and escaped convicts, was almost 
too much for her to support herself under. But 
she did support herself bravely, when she had 
time to rally. . 

‘*Help yourself to some fowl, my dear,” she 
said, hospitably, even though very faintly indeed, 
‘and take a muffin.” 

Octavia did so, her rather over-splendid hands 
flashing in the light, as she moved them. 

‘“‘ American girls always have more things than 
English’ girls,’ she observed, with admirable 
coolness. ‘They dress more. I have been told 
so by girls who have been in Europe. And I 
have more things than most American girls. 
Father had more money than most people, that 
was one reason, and he spoiled me, I suppose. 
He had no one else to give things to, and he said 
I should have everything I took a fancy to. He 
often laughed at me for buying things, but he 
never said I shouldn’t buy them.” 

“He was always generous,” sighed Miss 
Belinda. ‘Poor, dear Martin !”’ 

Octavia scarcely entered into the spirit of this 
mournful sympathy. She was fond of ler 
father, but her recollections of him were not 
pathetic or sentimental. 

‘‘He took me with him wherever he went,” 
she proceeded. ‘‘ And we had a teacher from the 
States, who travelled with us, sometimes. He 
never sent me away from him. I wouldn’t have 
gone, if he had wanted to send me—and he 
didn’t want to.” With a satisfied little laugh. 


; CHAPTER Itt. 

Mis3 Betrnpa sat, looking at her niece, with a 
sense of being at once stunned and fascinated. 
To see @ creature so young, so pretty, so luxuri- 
ously splendid, and at the same time so simply 
and completely at ease with herself and her 
surroundings, was a revelation quite beyond her 
comprehension. The best bred and nicest: girls 
Stowbridge could produce, were apt to look a 
trifle conscious and timid, when they found 
themselves attired in the white muslin and floral 
decorations ; but this slender creature sat in her 
gorgeous attire, her train flowing over the modest 
carpet, her rings flashing, her ear-pendants 
twinkling, apparently entirely oblivious of, or 
indifferent to, the fact that all her belongings were 
sufficiently out of place to be startling beyond 
measure, 

Her chief characteristic, however, seemed to 


teel little parlor, behind her own tea-service, ; be her excessive frankness. ‘She did not hesitate 


with her hand upon her own tea-pot, hearing that 


jat all to make the most remarkable statemenits 


this wife had been a young person who had been ; concerning her own and her father’s past eareer. 
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‘She made them, too, as’ if there was nothing 
unusual about them. Twice, in her childhood, ‘a 
luckless speculation had left her father penniless ; 
and once he had taken her to a Californian gold- 
diggers’ camp, where she had been the only 
female member of the somewhat reckless com- 
munity.» ‘ ; 

‘« But they were pretty good-natured, and made 
a pet of me,’’ she said. “And we did not stay 
very long. Father had a'stroke of luck, and we 
went away. I was sorry when we had to go, and 
s0 were the men. ‘They made’ me a present of 
a set of jewelry made out of the gold they had 
‘got themselves. There is a' breastpin like o 
breastplate, and a necklace like a dog collar; the 
bracelets tire my arms, and the earrings pull my 
ears; but’ I wear them sometimes—gold girdle 
and alk.” 

“Did 1,” ‘inquired Miss Belinda, ‘timidly, 
“did Ivunderstand you to’say, my dear, that 
your father’s-business was in someway connected 
with silver-mining ?”’ 

‘It is silver-mining,’’ was the response. 
owns some mines, you know—”’ 

«Owns !”’ said’ Miss Belinda, micli fluttered. 
«Owns some silver mines? He must be a very 
rich man—a very rich man! I declare, it quite 
takes my breath away.” 

“Qh! he is rich,” said Octavia. “ Awfully 
rich—sometimes. And then again he isn’t. 
Shares go up, you know, and then they go down. 
And you don’t seem to have anything; but 
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began with'a'B.’ It’is really considered profane, 
as well as dreadful beyond measure.” 

“The one which began with a B,”’ repeated 
Octavia, still staring at her. ‘‘ That is the name 
of a place; but I didn’t name it, you know. It 
was called that in the first place, because a party 
of men were surprised and ‘murdered there, 
while they were asleep in their camp at night. 
It isn’t a very nice name, of course} but I’m not 
responsible for it; and besides, now the place is 
growing, they are going to call it Athens or 
Magnolia Vale. They tried L’Argentville for a 
while; but people would call it Lodginville, and 
nobody liked it.’’ 

“T trust you never lived there,’’ said Miss 
Belinda. <1) beg your pardon for being 80 
horrified, but I really could not refrain from 
starting, when ‘you spoke; and I cannot help 
hoping you never lived there.” ; 

«I live there now, when’ I am at home,” 
Octavia replied. ‘The mines are there, and 
father has built a house, and had the furniture 
brought on from New York.” 

Miss Belinda tried not to shudder, but almost 
failed. 

“Won't you take another muffin, my love?” 
she said, with a sigh. ‘Do take another 
muffin.” 

“No, thank you, 


answered Octavia, and it 
must be confessed that she looked a little bored, 
as she leaned back in her chair, and: glanced, 


down at the train of her dress. It seemed to 


father generally comes out right, because he is her that her simplest statement or remark 


lucky and knows how to manage.” 

**But—but how uncertain !’’ gasped Miss 
Belinda. ‘I should ‘be perfectly miserable. 
Poor, dear Mar—”’ 

“Oh! no you wouldn’t,” ~ said” Octavia. 
* You'd get used to it, and-wouldn’t mind’ much 
—particularly if you were liicky as father is. 
There is everything in being lucky and knowing 
how to manage. “When we first went to Bloody 
Gulch—” 

“My dear!” cried Miss Belinda, aghast, 
—I beg of you—”’ 

Octavia stopped short. She gazed at Miss 
Belinda, in bewilderment, as she had done 
several times before. . 

“Is anything the matter?” she inquired, 
placidly. 

"My dear love,’ explained’ Miss Belinda, 
innocently, determined ‘at least to do her duty, 
“it is not customary in—in Stowbridge—in fact, 
I think I may say in’ England—to use such— 
such exceedingly—I don’t want to wound your 
feelings, my dear—but such exceedingly strong 
expressions. I refer, my dear, to the one which 
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created a sensation. 

Having at last risen from the téa-table, she 
wandered to the window, and stood there, looking 
out at Miss Belinda’s flower garden. It was 
quite a pretty flower garden, and a good- 
sized one, considering the dimensions of the 
house. There was an oval grass plot, divers 
gravel paths, heart and diamond-shaped beds, 
aglow with brilliant annuals, a great many rose 
bushes, ‘several laburnums and lilacs, and a 
trim hedge of holly surrounding it. 

“T think I should like to go out, and walk 
round there,” remarked Octavia, smothering a 
little ‘yawh behind her hand. “Suppose we 
go—if you don’t care.” 

‘Certainly, my dear,”’ assented Miss Belinda. 
**But perhaps—” with a delicately dubious 
glance at her attire. ‘‘ You would like to make 
some ‘little alteration in your dress—to put 
something a littlk—dark over it.” 

Octavia glanced down also. 

«Oh, no!’ she replied, “it will do well 
enough. I will throw a scarf over my head 
though. Not because I need it,’’ unblushingly, 
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‘‘but because I have a lace one that, is very 
becoming.” 

She went up, to, her room for the article in 
question, and in three. minutes. was down again. 
When she first caught sight.of her, Miss Belinda 
found herself obliged: to clear her throat quite 
‘suddenly... What Stowbridge would think of 
seeing such a toilette in her front garden, upon 
an ordinary occasion, she. could, not imagine. 
The searf truly was. becoming. It was a long 
affair of rich white lace, and was thrown over 
the girl’s head, wound round her throat, and the 
ends. tossed over: her, shoulders, with the most 
picturesque air of carelessness in the world. 

** You look quite like a bride, my dear Octavia,” 
said Miss Belinda... ‘We are scarcely used to 
such things,in Stowbridge.”’ 

But Octavia only laughed a little. 

‘* am going to get some pink roses, and fasten 
“the ends with: them, when we get into the 
garden,” she said. 

She, stopped for|this purpose at the first rose 
bush they reached. She; gathered half a dozen 
slender-stemmed, heavy-headed buds, and haying 
fastened the lace with some, was carelessly 
placiug the rest,at her waist, when Miss Belinda 
started violently. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Ou, dear!’ she exclaimed, 
“there is Lady Theobald.” 

Lady Theohald having been making calls .of 
state, was returning home rather later than 
usual, when in driving up High street, her eye 
fell upon Miss Bassett’s garden. She put up her 
eyeglasses, and gazed through them, severely ; 
then she issued a mandate to her coachman. 

“«Dobson,’’ she said, ‘‘ drive more slowly,” 

She could not believe the evidence of her own 
eyeglasses. In Miss Bassett’s garden she saw a 
tall girl, ‘‘dressed,’”’ as she put. it, “like an 
actress,’ her delicate dress trailing upon the 
grass, a white lace scarf about her head and 
shoulders, roses in that scarf, roses at her waist. 

‘*Good heavens!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘is Belinda 
Bassett giving a party, without so much as 
mentioning it to me?’’ 

Then she issued another mandate. 

‘« Dobson,” she said, “drive faster, and drive 
me to Miss: Bassett’s.”’ 

Miss Belinda came out to the gate to meet her, 
quaking inwardly. Octavia simply turned 
slightly where she stood, and looked at her 
ladyship, without any pretence of concealing her 
curiosity. 

Lady Theobald bent forward in her landau. 


nervously, 














‘Belinda,’ she said, ‘‘ how do you do? I did 


not. know. you intended to introduce garden- 


parties into. Stowbri 

‘* Dear Lady Theobald—’’ began Miss Belinda. 

‘* Who is that young person ?’’ demanded her 
ladyship.. 

“She is poor, dear Martin’s “daughter,” 
answered Miss Belinda. ‘She arrived to-day 
—from Nevada, where—where it appears Martin 
has been very fortunate, and owns a great many 
silver-mines—”’ 

‘©A ‘great many’ silver mines!’’ cried Lady 
Theobald. ‘* Are you mad, Belinda Bassett? I 
am ashamed of you. At your time of life, too!’ 

Miss Belinda almost shed tears. 

*“«She.said ‘some silver-mines’ I am sure,”’ she 
faltered|; ‘‘for 1 remember how astonished and 
bewildered I was. The fact is that she is sucha 
very singular girl, and has told me so many 
wonderful things, in the strangest cool way, that 
I am quite uncertain, of .myself.. Murderers, 
and gold-diggers, and silver-mines, and camps, 
full-of men without women making presents of 
gold girdles and dog-collars, and earrings that 
drag: youy ears down. It is enough to me 
any one.”’..., 

‘TI should think so,’’ responded her ladyship. 
“Open the carriage door, Belinda, and let me 
get out.” 

She felt that this matter must be inquired into 
at once, and not allowed. to go too far... She had 
ruled Stowbridge too long to allow such innova- 
tions to remain uninvestigated. She would not 
be likely to be ‘‘ upset,’’ atleast. . She'descended 
from her landau, with her most rigorous air. Her 
stout, rich, black moire; antique gown rustled 
severely, the yellow ostrich feather in her bonnet 
waved majestically. (Being. a brunette, and 
Lady Theobald, she wore yellow.) As she 
tramped up the grayel walk, she held up her 
dress with both hands, as an example to yulgar 
and reckless young people who wore trains and 
left them to take care of themselves. 

Octavia was arranging afresh the bunch of 
long-stemmed, swaying buds at her waist, and 
she was giving all her attention to her task when 
her visitor first addressed her. 

*« How do you do?” remarked her ladyship, in 
a fine, deep voice. 

Miss Belinda followed her meekly. 

“« Octavia,” she explained, “this is Lady Theo- 
bald, whom you will be very glad bes know. « She 
knew your father.” 

“Yes,” returned my lady, “years ago. He 
has had time to improve since then. How do 
you do?” + ; 

Octavia’s limpid eyes rested serenely upon her. 
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‘““How do you do?’ she said,’ rather indiffer- 
ently. 

“You are from Nevada ?’’ said Lady Theobald. 

* Yes.” 

«It is ‘not long since you left there ?” 

Octavia smiled faintly. 

* Do T look like that?’ she inquired. 

“Like what?” said my lady. 

« As if I’ had not long lived in 8 divilized place. 
I dare say I do, because it is true that I haven't.” 

“You don’t look like an English girl,” re- 
marked her ladyship. ° 

Octavia smiled again. She looked at the yel- 
low feather and stout moire antique dress, but 
quite as if by accident, and without any mental 
deduction, then she glanced at the rosebuds in 
her hand. 

«T suppose I ought to be sorry for that,’’ she 
observed. ‘I dare say [ shall be in time—when 
I have been longer away from Nevada.”’ 

«“T must confess,” admitted her ladyship, and 
evidently without the least regret or embarrass- 
ment, ‘‘I must confess that I don’t know where 
Nevada is.” 

“It isn’t in Europe,” replied Octavia, with a 
soft, light laugh. ** You know that, don’t you?”’ 
’ The words themselves sounded to Lady Theo- 
bald like the most outrageous -impudence, but 
when she looked at the pretty, love-lock shaded 
face, she was staggered. The look it wore was 
such a very innocent and undisturbed ione.. At 
the moment: the only solution to be reached 
seemed to be that this was the style of young 
people in Nevada; and that it was ignorance and 
not insolence she had to do battle with—which, 
indeed, was partially true. 

««T have not had any occasion to inquire where 
it is, situated so far,” she responded, firmly. «It 
is not so necessary for English people to know 
America as it is for Americatis to know England.” 

“Isn't it?’ said Octavia, without any great 
show of interest.’ «* Why. not ?” 

‘*For—fora great many reasons it would be 
fatiguing to:explain,”’ cama: “How is 
your father ?”” 

‘‘He is very sea-sick now,’’ was the smiling 
answer, ‘‘ deadly sea-sick. He has just been out 
twenty-four houts.’’ 

“Out? What does that mean ?” 

«Out on the Atlantic... He was. called back 
suddenly, and obliged to leave me. . That is why 
I came here alone.”’ 

‘*Pray do come into the parlor and sit down, 
dear Lady Theobald,’ ventured Miss Belinda, 
**Octavia—”’ »' ; 

“Don’t you think it is nicer out here?”. gaid 
Octavia. 





“My dear,’’»answeredMiss Belinda. . « Lady 
Theobald—.’ ‘She was really quite shocked, 

““ Ah?! interposed Octavia. +1 only thought 
it was cooler.” 

She preceded them without. seeming to be at 
all conscious. that she was taking the lead. 

«You had better pick up your dress, Miss 
Octavia,” said Lady Theobald, rather acidly. 

The girl glanced. over her shoulder at tle length 
of train sweeping the path; but she made no 
movement towards picking it up, 

“Tt is one much trouble, and one has to duck 
down so,’’ she said. ‘*It'is bad enough }to. haye 
to keep doing it when one is on the street. Be- 
sides they would never wear out if one took too 
much care of them.”’ 

When they went into the parlor and sat down, 
Lady Theobald made excellent use of her time, 
and managed to hear again all that had tried and 
bewildered Miss Belinda. She had no hesitation” 
in asking questions boldly; she.considered it her 
privilege to doso; she had catechised Stowbridge 
for forty years, and meant to maintain her rights 
until Time played her the knave’s trick of dis- 
abling her. 

In half an hour she had heard about the 
silyer-mines; the gold-diggers, and L' Argentville, 
she knew that Martin Bassett was a. millionaire, 
if the news he had heard had not left him 
penniless, that he would return to England, and 
visit) Stowbridge, as soon-as his ‘affairs were 
settled. The precarious condition of his finances 
did not seem to cause Octavia much concern, 
She had asked no questions when he. went away, 
and seemed quite at ease regarding the future. 

“ People will always lend him money, and 
then he is lucky with it,” she said. 

She bore the catechizing very well. Her replies 
were frequently rather trying to her interlocutor, 
but she never seemed troubled or ashamed of 
anything she had to say; and she wore,) from 
first to last, that imscrutably innocent and 
indifferent little air. 

She did not even show confusion when Lady 
Theobald, on going away, made her -farewell 
comment ; 

‘‘You are a very fortunate girl, to own such 
jewels,’ she said, glancing critically) at. the 
diamonds in her tars ;.‘‘ but, if you take my ad- 
vice, my dear, you will put them away, and save 
them until you are a married. woman. It is:not 
customary, on this side of the water; for young 
girls towear such things—particularly on ordinary 
occasions. People :will think. you are odd.”’ 

“It is not. exactly customary. in America,” 
replied Octavia, with. her undisturbed smile, 
‘‘ There arenot. many girls who have such things. 
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Perhaps they would wear them, if they had 
them. I don’tcare a very eid. about them, 
but I mean to wear them.”’ - 

Lady Theobald went away in a Sotipens ; 

“You will have to exercise your authority, 
Belinda, and make her put them away,’’ she said 
to Miss Bassett. ‘It is absurd—besides being 
atrocious.” 

** Make her!’’ faltered Miss Bassett. 

‘“« Yes, ‘make her’—though I see you will have 
your hands full. I never heard such romancing 
stories in my life. It is just what one might 
expect from your brother Martin.”’ 

When Miss Bassett returned, Octavia was 
standing before the window, watching the carriage 
drive away, and playing absently with one of 
her earrings as she did so. 

‘What an*old fright she is!’ was her first 
guileless remark. 

Miss Belinda quite bridled. 


+ My dear,’ she said, with dignity, “no one §, 


in Stowbridge would think of applying such a 
phrase to Lady Theobald.” 

Octavia turned round, and looked at her. 

“But don’t you think she is one?’ she 
exclaimed. “Perhaps I oughtn’t to have said 
it; but you know we haven’t anything as bad as 
that, even out in Nevada—really !”” 

‘My dear,’’ said Miss Belinda, -‘ different 
countries contain different people, and in Stow- 
bridge we have our standards,’ her best cap 
trembling a little with her repressed excitement. 

But Octavia did not appear overwhelmed by 
the existence‘of the standards in question. She 
turned to the window again. 

‘Well, any way,”’ she said, ‘‘I think it was 
pretty cool in her to order me to take off my 
diamonds, and save them until I was married. 
How does she know whether’ I.mean to be 
married or ‘not? I don’t know that I. care 
about it.” 


CHAPTER V. 


In this manner Stowbridge received the shock 
which shook it to its foundations, and it was’a 
shock from which’ it ‘did not'-recover for some 
time. Before ten) o'clock, the next morning, 
everybody ' knew of the “arrival we Martin 
Bassett’s daughter. 

The-very boarding-school, (Miss vals Select 
Seminary for young ladies, “combining the com- 
forts of a home,’’ as the ciroular said, “with all 
the advantages of -genteel education,’’} was on 
fire with it, highly colored versions of the stories 
told being circulated from the “first ciass’’ 
downward, even taking the form of an Indian 





Princess,; tattooed. blue, and with difficulty. .re- 
strained from indulging in war-whoops, which 
last. feature so alarmed little Miss Bighee, aged 
seven, that she retired in fear and trembling, and 
shed tears under the, bedelothes, her terror and 
anguish being much added to by. the stirring 
recitals of'sealping stories by pretty Miss Phipps, 
of the first class—a young person who possessed 
a vivid imagination, and doliahter in romances 
of a tragic turn. 

oT have not the slightest doubt,”’ said Miss 
Phipps, ‘that when she is at;home she lives in a 
wampum.’”’ 

* What is.a wampum ?”’ inquired - one of her 
admiring audience. 

“A tent,’ replied Miss Phipps; with some im- 
patience. ‘I should think any goose would 
know that. It is a kind ofttent hung with scalps 
and—and , and—lariats—and things 
of that sort.” 

‘I don’t believe that is the right name for it,” 
put in Miss Smith, who was.a pert member of the 
third class. 

«Ah! commented Miss Phipps, “that was 
‘Miss Smith who spoke, of course. We) may 
always expect information from Miss Smith. I 
trust that I may be allowed to say that I think I 
have a brother’ 

«He doesn’t know much about it, if he calls a 
wigwam a wampum,” interposed Miss Smith, 
with.still greater pertness. ‘I have a brother 
who, knows better than that, if I am) only in the 
third class.’ 

For a moment Miss Phipps appeared to be 
meditating. Perhaps she was 4 trifle discomfited, 
but she recovered herself after a brief pause, and 
returned to the charge. 

“ Well,” she remarked, ‘ fjerlmye itis wigwam. 
Who cares if it) is? And at any rate, whatever 
it is, I haven't the slightest doubt that she lives 
in one.” 

This comparatively tame version was, however, 
entirely discarded when the diamonds and silver 
mines began to figure more largely in. the reports. 
Certainly pretty, over-dressed, jewel-bedecked 
Octavia ‘gave Stowbridge abundant cause for 
excitement. 

After leaving her, Lady Theobald drove home 
to Oldclough Hall, rather out of humor. She had 
been rather out of humor for some: time, having 
never quite reeovered from. her anger at the dar- 
ing of that cheerful builder of mills, Mr. John 
Burmistone. Mr. Burmistone had» been one’ in- 
novation, and Octavia Bassett was another, She 
had not been able to manage Mr. ‘Burmistone; 
and she was not at all sure that she had managed 
Octavia Bassett. 
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She entered the dining-room with an ominous 
frown on her forehead. 

At the end of the tatle opposite her own seat, 
was a vacant chair, and her frown deepened 
when she saw it. 

‘* Where is Miss Gaston ?”’ she demanded of the 
servant. 

Before the man had time to reply, the door 
opened, anda girl came in hurriedly, and with a 
somewhat frightened air. 

“I beg pardon, grandmamma, dear,” she said, 
going to her seatiquickly.  «‘I did not know you 
had come home.” 

‘We have a dinner-hour,” announced her 
ladyship, ‘‘and J do not disregard it.” 

**T am very sorry,’’ faltered the culprit. 

“That is enough, Lucia,’”’ interrupted Lady 
Theobald, and Lucia dropped her eyes, and began 
to eat her soup with nervous haste. In fact, she 
was glad to escape so easily, 

She was a very pretty creature, with velvet, 
brown eyes, a velvet, soft, white skin, and a 
slight figure with a reed-like grace in its tender- 
ness. A great quantity of brown hair was twisted 
into an ugly coil on the top of her delicate little 
head, and she wore an ugly muslin gown of Miss 
Chickie’s make. 

For some time the meal progressed in dead 
silence, but at length Lucia ventured to raise her 
eyes. 
‘I have been walking in Stowhridge, grand- 
mamma,” she said, ‘‘and I met Mr. Burmistone, 
who told me that Miss Bassett has a visitor—a 
young lady from America.’’ 

Lady Theobald laid her knife and fork down 
deliberately. 

‘«Mr. Burmistone,” she said. ‘Did I under- 
stand you to say that you stopped on the road- 
side to converse with Mr. Burmistone ?”’ 

Lucia colored up to her delicate eyebrows and 
above them. 

‘“«T was trying to reach a flower growing on the 
bank,”’ she said, ‘‘and he was so kind as to stop 
to get it for me.’ I did not know he was near 
at first. And then he inquired how you were— 
and told me he had just, heard about the young 
lady.” 

‘* Naturally !’” remarked her ladyship, sardoni- 
cally. ‘‘It is as [ anticipated it would be. We 
shall find Mr. Burmistone at our elbowsupon all 
occasions. And he will not allow himself to be 
easily driven away. He is as determined as 
persons of his class usually are,’’ 

“Oh, grandmamma!” protested Lueia, with 
innocent fervor. “*I really do not think ‘he is— 
like that at all. I could not help thinking he 
was very gentlemanly and kind. He is so much 





interested in your school, and so anxious that it . 
should prosper.”’ 

‘« May I ask,” inquired Lady Theobald, “how 
long a time this generous expression of his senti- 
ments’ occupied?) Was this the reason of your 
forgetting the dinner hour ?”’ 

“We did not—” said Lucia, guiltily, ‘it did 
not take many minutes. I—I do not think that 
made me late.” : 

Lady Theobald dismissed this paltry excuse with 
one remark—a remark.made in the deep tones 
referred to once before. 

“‘T should scarcely have expected,” she ob- 
served, ‘that a granddaughter of mine would 
have spent half an hour conversing on the public 
road with the proprietor of Stowbridge Mills.” 

“Oh, grandmamma!’’ exclaimed Lucia, the 
tears rising in her eyes, ‘‘ it was not half an hour.” 

“‘T should scarcely have expected,” replied her 
ladyship, ‘‘ that a granddaughter of mine would 
have spent five minutes conversing on the public 
road with the proprietor of Stowbridge Mills.” 

To this assault there seemed to be no reply to 
make. Theobald had her granddaughter under 
excellent control. . Under her rigorous. rule, the 
girl—whose mother had died at her birth—had 
been brought up. At nineteen she was simple, 
sensitive, shy. She had been permitted to have 
no companions, and the greatest: excitements of 
her life had been the Stowbridge tea-parties. * Of 
the late Sir Gilbert Theobald, the less said the 
better. He had spent very little of his married 
life at Oldclough Hall, and upon his decease his 
widow had found herself possessed of a substan- 
tial, gloomy mansion, an exalted position in 
Stowbridge society, and a small marriage settle- 
ment, upon which she might make all the efforts 
she chose to sustain her state. So Lucia wore her 
dresses a much longer time than any other Stow- 
bridge yonng lady ; she was obliged to mend her 
little gloves again and again; and her hats were 
retrimmed so often that even Stowbridge thought 
them old fashioned. But she was too simple 
and sweet-natured to be much troubled, and in- 
deed thought very little about, the matter. She 
was only troubled when Lady Theobald. scolded 
her, which was by no means infrequently. Per- 
haps the straits to which her ladyship was put 
at times to maintain her dignity, embittered her 
somewhat. 

‘* Lucia is.neither a Theobald nor a Barold,”’ 
she had been heard to say once, and she had said 
it with much rigor. 

A subject of much conversation in private cir- 
cles had been Lucia’s future. It had ‘been dis- 
cussed in whispers since her seventeenth year, 
but no one had seemed to approach any solution 
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. of the difficulty. Upon the subject of her plans 
for her granddaughter, Lady Theobald: had - pre- 
served stern silence.’ Once, and once only, she 
had allowed herself to be betrayed inte the ex- 
pression of a sentiment connected with the matter. 

“ If Miss Lucia marries—’’ 9, matron sas reck- 
less proclivities had remarked. , 

-Lady Theobald turned upon her, slowly and 
sinjeationlly. 

“Jf Miss Gaston snasried,’! she repeated. 

“Does it. seem likely that Miss Gaston will not 
marry ad 





This settled the matter finally. Lucia was to 
be married when Lady Theobald thought fit. So 
far, however, she had: not thought .fit—indeed 
there had been nobody for Lucia to: marry—no- 
body whom her grandmother wouldvhave allowed 
her to marry, at least.. There were very few 
young men in Stowbridge, and the very few were 
scarcely eligible according to Lady Theobald’s 
standard, and—if such a thing: should be men- 
tioned—to Lucia’s, if she had known she had 
one, which she certainly did not. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 





VIOLETS. 


BY CARRIE F. 


Do you remember, love, the day 
We walked the woodland wild and sweet? 
*T was in the golden heart of May. 
We heard ’mid ferns and mossy stones 
The brooklet’s shattered crystals beat ; 
Above our heads was leaf and bloom, 
And leaf and bloom beneath our feet, 
That day we gathered violets, 


Up came a shower, suddenly : 
Afar we heard its music rush 

Upon the woodland’s dreamy hush, 
And, ‘neath a beech’s rustling tent, 

+ Whose long, green boughs with whispers bent, 

And rose again, melodiously, 

We refuge took; the wood awoke, 
And into breezy laughter broke; 

With mellow murmur, song and sigh, 
On came the rain, and sparkled by, 

In silver gusts; delicious balms 
Arose, and o’er us gleefully, 

The light leaves clapped their velvet palms. 





L. WHEELER. 


Ah! now I seem to see again 

The throbbing leaves, the slanting rain, 
And you with sweet, uplifted eyes, 

The pearls of rain npon your hair, 
That broke in ripples round your brow. 

Too bright for earth, too pure, too fair; 
You dwell in heavenly gardens now, 

And gather fadeless violets. 


I stand beside your grave to-day, 
And see along the distant hills, 
Like drifted snow the bloom of May. 

Ineffable aroma fills § 
The quiet air; the gentle rain 
Upon the grass falls tenderly. 
Oh, love, do you remember me? 
In heaven do you remember me? 
Thus cries my sad heart, ceaselessly, 
From out the depths of bitter pain, 
As from your grave I turn away 
Where I have planted violets. 





WHAT KATY DID. 


BY FAITH LINCOLN. 


“Kary did, oh, Katy did.” 
What did Katy do, 

That you sing about it so, 
All the summer through? 


Some one met her, in the garden, 
As the sun went down. 

Katy looked at him, severely, 
With an awful frown ; 

Said “she thought he came too often, 
Wished he'd go away; 

She would rather—rather see him— 
At some future day.” 


Then his heart fell like a plummet, 
And his hopes all fied ; 

Till he chanced to think thag, somewhere, 
se ects 





That, in cases like the present, 
Woman's “nay” meant “ yea.” 

Then his heart grew somewhat lighter, 
And he said his say. 


Spoke, as if he was not troubled, 
By one doubt or fear. 

Spoke, as if he had not noticed 
Either frown, or sneer. 


Yes! we heard his earnest pleading ; 
Heard his. whispers low ; 

Saw that Katy’s heart grew tender; 
And we also know, 

With her head upon his dinnbee, 
And her blushes hid, 

Katy murmured, “ Yes;” then kissed him. 
Katy did—she did! 
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BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


Tue Taneys had lived on South Branch farm 
eimce colony times, and no Taney had ‘ever 
cheated a man ofa dollar. They lent no money, 
and they borrowed none; they never sat at any 
man’s table, or asked a guest to theirs. 

The Taney pew—a front one—was filled every 
Sunday, come rain orsun. Mrs. Taney, a middle- 
aged woman, with her gray hair in a tight little 
knot behind, and wearing the same rusty black 
gown and bonnet for a dozem Years, was always, 
like the others, present. But sometimes she was 
asleep. For this was the one hour of the whole 
week when she could sit down on a cushion, and 
fold her hands. The air was warm; the music 
soft and sweet; no wonder she slept. Sometimes 
the words that were read stirred her soul; it 
seemed as if her childhood woke, as if the tears 
must come to her long dry eyes. But they 


never did. By the time she had walked home 
with her son Wfilliam, the strange story of 


Bethlehem, or of the heavenly glory to come, 
had faded into a doubtful dream, and all that 
was real was the South Branch farm, the price 
of pork, or the fall in potatoes. After church, 
dinner must be ready, (piping hot, too, on account 
of the boarder,) in half an hour; then she had 
the sheep to look after, and the poultry to feed; 
then supper; then milking. The Taneys never 
had kept any ‘‘help.” Mrs. Taney had brought 
up six children, been sole cook, sempstress, tailor, 
and dairy-maid; yet her husband, old Ben, 
always had said: ‘‘Sarah’s not a capable woman. 
No Taney blood in her.” 

Ben had been dead five years; but his wife 
went on, carrying a growing load, on the back 
which lacked bone. William was a harder task- 
master than his father had been; the very oxen 
felt the lash oftener, and their: corn fell off one 
half. He sat in the kitchen now, with a book 
before him, while his mother and youngest sister, 
Letty, were cooking the supper. 

“Take that butter off of the table, he said, 

ddenly. ‘Mol will do. What are you 
cooking meat for? It’s not necessary. Put it 
back in the cellar.” 

“Yes, William,” replied his mother, submis- 
sively. ‘Only I thought the boarder—” 

“We can’t afford to feed him like a lord. 
You'll have to exercise economy, mother. I 


can’t be always here to look after things. How 
Vou. LXXVII.—3. 











am I ever to pay for the meadow lots, if money 
is flung about in this way ?”’ 

“In what way, William?” Mrs. Taney’s 
scared eyes wandered over the bare kitchen, the 
smouldering coals in a corner of the grate, the 
half starved face of her little girl. ‘I try to 
save, I’m sure. What way do you mean?” 

“Oh, every way!” closing his book, with a 
bang. ‘*There’s a leak at every corner. Why, 
I toil and slave, the year round. But with such 
a lot of mouths to feed—” 

He glared at Letty, who shrank into the 
pantry. She did not come out during supper, 
and her mother dared not call her. The girl 
was crying, as usual, and her tears always 
exasperated William. Poor Letty felt the horrible 
guilt of her hearty appetite sore upon her. She 
was always’ hungry ; hungry to faintness now. 

Mrs. Taney forgot to eat her dry bread, or 
drink her milk. The meadow lots? It was to 
buy these lots, that her husband had made their 
lives bare, and hard, and wretched, from their 
wedding-day. ‘ The good, wholesome produce of 
the farm, which should have fed the children, 
had gone to market, while they ate the refuse; 
the money, which should have educated them, 
had been put in bank to buy these lots. When 
her baby was ill, no doctor was brought, and the 
child died; the money saved went to the lots; 
the mother had begged for a head-stone for the 
child, but the money was needed for the lots. 
There was Letty, growing to be a woman, half- 
clothed and half-starved, without a sparkle of 
fun or pleasure to lighten her young life; while: 
poorer girls dressed, and went out, and had 
company, and enjoyed, as the young should, days 
filled with comfort and happiness. Every penny 
thus saved, William laid by for “the lots.” Yest' 
—those twelve acres—had come to be the absolute 
Good for these people. Not a happy life, nor 
God, nor heaven. 

After supper, his mother followed him out. 

“William,” she said, desperately, ‘how many 
years will it be before you can buy the lots ?”’ 

“Years? The lots!” in unfeigned amazement. 
‘«T—how on earth can you understand business ?”’ 

It was the first time she had eyer spoken in 
this way. 

“1 don’t know. But I am afraid I will not 
live to see it. It is so long—” 

(45) 
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She went back to the kitchen. The dishes 
stood untouched upon the table, and little Letty 
avas seated on the steps, a basket of red peaches 
beside her, which the boarder had brought 
down from his ropm. 

He was a young man, a teacher in a Virginia 
country school, who had come up to these hills, 
geologizing, in his summer vacation. 

“T brought them from the McBride farm, Mrs. 
Taney,” he said. _ “ They are a very common kind 
in the Shenandoah valley,”’ handing them to her. 

Mrs. Taney’s thin features grew warm. 

“«T remember a tree just like these, at home,”’ 
she said. ‘By the old mill. My old nurse 
used to hold me up to pull them for myself.” 

“Your little girl tells me you came from 
Fauquier county. It is a fine county.” 

“It is the most beautiful in the world!’’ said 
Mrs. Taney. 

She stopped, and went in hastily. She felt the 
tears choking her. She could hear Mr. Burke 
tell the child that his school was in Fauquier, 
and that he had often passed her grandfather’s 
house. It was for sale now, with a dozen acres 
about it; would sell very cheaply, no doubt. 
Land had depreciated since the war. ‘A quiet, 
comfortable little homestead, too,’’ he said, ‘‘as 
any in the State.’’ 

Mrs. Taney paused in her work. 

“Oh, if I could only show it to Letty!” she 
said to herself. ‘‘The dear old farm! The 
sunny porches, and the Bourbon roses, and ;the 
great oaks, centuries old!’ She never had 
spoken of her old home to her other children; 
but.to Letty she had talked of it, often, when 
they were alone. Letty was like herself—the 
others were all Taneys. 

She came to the door. 

“Do you know, Mr. Burke, if there is an old 
negro on the place—a gardener ?”’ 

“Uncle Tod? Oh, everybody knows the old 
man! And his stories about the Clevelands, ‘de 
fambly,’ as he calls them.” 

“We were the Clevelands. And old Tod is 
really living yet?’ She laughed for the first 
time inayear. 

When Letty had gone in, Mr. Burke paced up 
and down the porch. He was a manly, large- 
natured young fellow, and his heart ached with 
pity for the poor, pinched lives of this child 
and her mother. All he could do to show them 
kindness was to lend books to Letty, which she 
devoured eagerly ; for she was fond of reading; 
in fact, she had obstinately persisted in staying 
at the free-school, until she had educated herself. 

William Taney waited until the young man had 
gone, and then he went into’ the pantry, where 








his mother was straining the last crock of milk. 
Something in his manner made her set it down, 
trembling. . 

“You have bad news to tell ?’’ she said. 

No,” with an uneasy, strident laugh. ‘ Most 
folks count it good. Fact is, mother, I’ve made 
up my mind to marry—” 

“Qh, William !”’ her old cheeks coloring. 

“I made up my mind three months ago. And 
the girl’s courted, and the wedding’s to be to- 
morrow. There now! No need for you to look 
in that way. I’m generally pretty close-mouthed 
about my own business; you might know that. 
And I didn’t choose to have the matter cackled 
overathome. The girl’s Miss Sophy Crawford.” 

His mother came towards him. He was her 
son after all, this was the turning-point of 
his life. She put her arms about him, and kissed 
him. ‘‘God bless you, my boy,’”’ she said. 

He stood immovable as'a log. 


‘Don’t let’s have any fuss,’ he said. ‘You'd 
better sitdown. You’re shakingallover. Well, 
that’s all, There’ll be no wedding hubbub here. 


I don’t hold to spending money in feeding a lot 
of guzzling fools, The Crawfords have a regular 
blow-out in the morning. But you don’t want 
to go, I reckon?’ uneasily. 

‘«T should like to see you married,’’ timidly. 

‘¢Qh, nonsense! There’s no sickly sentiment 
about me. Ill have Sophy home by supper-time. 
You'll have to see to things here.”’ 

He lighted his candle and turned to go. 
the way, she was here a month ago.” 

‘Yes.’ Mrs. Taney remembered distinctly 
the gross-féatured, black-eyed young woman, 
who had swaggered through the farm-house, in 
her cheap silk and gilt jewelry. 

‘She came just to look at her new home, and 
—well—she rather took a fancy to the south 
chamber. You'd better fix it up for her.” 

““My room, William ?”’ 

“Yes. It’s all the same to you. 
you can go up to Letty.” 

Letty, who had been at work inside, came out, 
and threw her arms, sobbing, about her mother. 
She knew that this had been her mother’s room 
for thirty years. All Mrs. Taney’s children were 
born in it: the baby died there. 

William stopped and came back, saying, 

‘Now look here! It’s just as well to speak 
plainly at once. [ll have no opposition to my 
wife from you, Letty, nor from—from any other 
woman. I’m the head of this house. My wife 
shall be mistress in it. She brings me a snug 


“ By 


Of course 


bit of money, and I'll not have her nor her 
family insulted in it.’’ 





** My son!”’ 
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But he had stalked off to bed. 

There was no time, the next day, for Mrs. Taney 
or Letty to: even think of the coming trouble. 
They were up as usual, two or three hours before 
day, kindling fires, milking, and cooking break- 
fast for the six harvest hands. Then came wash- 
ing, a dinner at noon, all the work of a farm, in 
short, which falls on the women,'in addition to 
which was the cleaning and preparation of the 
room, which the bride had chosen for her own. 
Mrs. Taney moved sluggishly through the latter 
part of the work, 

** What is the matter, mother?’ said Letty. 

Mrs. Taney laughed feebly: 

“7 don’t know. I feel like a clock, that is 
nearly‘run down.” 

Letty made no reply. The child had lately 
been absent, almost indifferent, while her mother 
talked, apparently wrapped in her own thoughts. 
Could it be, the mother thought, that Letty also 
was forsaking her? Mrs. Taney had only had 
one other daughter—the baby who died. The 
other children were sons, all of whom, except 
Williarh, had gone to the West, and married there. 
She often had wished they would ask her to visit 
them, that she might see their children. But 
they never did it. 


While they were hanging out the clothes, that 
afternoon, Mrs. Taney heard a tap, three times 


repeated, on the orchard fence. Letty’s face 
colored. She dropped the clothes and ran down 
behind the apple-trees. As she came back, her 
mother saw her thrust a note into her pocket. 
Mrs. Taney grew suddenly sick at heart. Letty 
with a secret! Letty carrying on a clandestine 
love affair ! 

While Mrs. Taney stood, doubting whether to 
ask the child for her confidence, Letty had 
disappeared. A few moments later, the girl 
went down the road, in her clean dress and sun- 
bonnet. It was but a trifle, yet it stunned the 
jaded woman, as a sharp blow would have done. 
The other farmers’ daughters kept up a perpetual, 
vulgar flirting and secret courtships. But Letty 
was her own one ewe-lamb, delicate and pure. 

Mr. Burke, coming over the fields, that after- 
noon, with his hatchet and bag of specimens, 
was amazed to see Letty standing on the road, 
in eager conversation with a man. ‘A coarse, 
red-jawed, beery fellow,”’ was his angry verdict. 
The ‘fellow’ talked long and earnestly; then 
took Letty’s hand, and pressed it fervently. 
Burke turned his back on them, and struck 
across the hills. The girl’s mother should hear 
of this at once, he said to himself, decidedly. 
Then he slackened his pace. What was it to 
him? Why should he vex himself about this 











girl? Or meddle in her love affairs? He went 
slowly back to the hills. But the blood rushed 
with a strange beat through his veins. 

In an hour, Letty was back, and at work, with 
redoubled vigor, to make up for lost time. Her 
mother scanned her innocent, meek face, with a 
breathless terror. 

Surely there was no guilt there! She would 
not doubt her; she would not ask a question. 

“‘T have dressed the table with flowers,’’ the 
mother said, ‘‘and made a cake—a real brides- 
cake. I hope William» won’t be angry. But 
this ig so different from weddings in Virginia. 
Oh, Letty, if you and I could only go to the old 
house, and sleep for one night in the room which 
was mjne when I was a child! I think just that 
little thing would give me years of life.” 

“There they come!’’ cried Letty, as the big 
Crawford carriage was seen dashing up the road. 
She grew very pale,.and shrank back. The girl 
had always been afraid of her brother William ; 
and his wife, she suspected, would be as hard a 
ruler, and a more vulgar one. 

But Mrs. Taney led her to the porch. 

‘You must welcome them, Letty,’’ she said. 

The bride watched them, from the carriage 
window, with keen, jealous eyes. Her father 
had given her a hint, as to her future course. 

‘«You've made a good match, Sophy,”’ he said. 
‘* Bill Taney’s got as long a purse as any man in 
the county, and the farm’s comfortable. But the | 
old woman an’ her da’ater’ll be a drawback. 
They'll try to ride over you rough-shod, likely. 
Just take your stand at once. Let.’em see you'll 
be mistress in your own house.” 

‘Trust me for that, pappy,’”’ said Miss Sophy. 

The whole Crawford family had accompanied 
her, to see how she would hold her ground. 

When poor Mrs, Taney stepped forward, 
therefore, her thin face reddening, and her 
hands held out, the bride received her welcome 
with a careless nod. 

“‘T hope you will be happy in your new home, 
my dear,’’ said the gentle lady. 

‘Oh, no doubt, ma’am! I generally hold my 
own pretty well. Come in, pappy. Come, Sue. 
I want you to see my house, before it is dark. 
Here’s the living-room. Bill must fit that up 
into a parlor—double-quick, too. D’ye hear, 
Mr. Taney?’ laughing loudly.  ‘‘ You needn’t 
trouble yourself, ma’am, to show the way. Come 
along, all of you.” 

William stopped, and looked with sudden pity 
at his mother, and then followed his wife, who 
went, talking loudly, up the stairs. 

Mrs. Taney and Letty placed the supper on 
the table. The bride came in, the noisiest of the 








and then reading the mark. 
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noisy party. She went hastily to the head of 
the table, saying: ‘‘ This is my place, I believe.” 

William gravely motioned his mother to a seat 
among the strangers. His wife bore herself as 
though she had been mistress for years, and 
found fault freely when the humor seized her. 
The bread was dry as chaff, the ham was bitter 
with salt, she said. 

««That’s your idea of cooking, mother Taney, 
eh? Ill give youa hint or two, to-morrow. We 
young people have progressed, you know.” 

“* Not that I mean to take the work out of their 
hands,” she said to her sister, aside. ‘‘ No, no! 
If we feed ’em, they’ ve got to earn their bread.” 

Letty overheard the whisper,‘and her scared 
face grew a shade paler. 

“Very nice old silver, William!’’ said the 
bride, directly, weighing the spoons on her finger, 
«« Cleveland,” eh? 
You must have that altered, please, to our initials. 
I can’t use spoons with strange names on ’em.”’ 

William glanced uneasily at his mother. But 
the latter did not speak. ‘* Very well, my dear, 
it shall be as you please,” he said. 

As the days lengthened into weeks, the bride 
found her sway becoming more absolute. It oc- 
curred to William, sometimes, that she might 
share in the work. But like most farmers of his 
class, he was used to see his mother drudge, from 
morning until night, and vaguely supposed it 
qwas her natural condition of life. Sophy carried 
the keys, and dealt out the provisions. Her 
ruddy, animal beauty pleased him: it was a pity, 
he thought, to mar it with hard work. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Burke had taken lodgings 
with a neighboring farmer. He kept a close 
scrutiny on Letty, solely for her mother’s sake, 
he told himself. She met the “beery fellow” 
twice, and took long walks with him; she re- 
ceived letters from him by mail. The geologist 
found that this matter interested him more than 
his fossils, even. 

Onemorning, Letty came into the room, when 
William stood joking with his wife, before going 
to the field. They looked at her, with astonish- 
ment, for the girl was always silent and shy. 

«Brother, I want to speak to you,”’ she said, 
catching her breath. 

“Well, go on,” said Sophy, impatiently. 
“What are you afraid of?” 

Letty spoke directly to William, ignoring her. 
‘The potatoes and apples must be picked over, 
and the cellars are damp. Could one of the hands 
do it?” 

‘Good gracious! Do you want the harvesting 
to stop?” cried Sophy. ‘‘ You and mother Taney 
can do it at your leisure. Do you suppose your 











brother pays men such ruinous wages to wait on 
a lot of women?” 

“You have always done it,”’ said William. 

“Mother is not well, William.” 

“Well, manage it as you like. I can’t be 
bothered with the kitchen work,’’ he burst out. 

Letty left the room, hastily. 

‘That's right, William. The truth is, you’re 
too open-handed. You can’t afford to keep a 
parcel of able-bodied women in idleness, if you 
ever mean to buy the meadow lots.” 

‘That's a fact!’ The mention of the lots 
keyed his courage. 

When he came back, that afternoon, he found 
Sophy, resplendent in a pink-flowered muslin, 
entertaining half a dozen girls in the parlor. 
He stopped to joke and romp with. them. The 
next moment the door opened, and Letty stood, 
like a ghost, on the threshold. 

“Come to mother!” she said. 

‘* What is the matter ?”’ 

«You have killed her, I think,’’ quietly. 

The poor cld woman had sunk down, on the 
floor of the cellar, and lay, as if dead. 

William trembled as he lifted her. The doctor 
of the village happened to pass at the moment. 

‘«No, she is not dead,” he said, after examin- 
ing her. ‘Great exhaustion. It will be a ‘long 
illness. She must have rest and careful nursing.’? 

Letty stepped forward. “She will have both. 
Mr. Burke, will you carry her to Mrs. Wright’s 
—across the road? She has promised to give 
me a room.” 

The crowd about her were so stunned at the 
child’s action, that they did nothing to oppose it. 

Mr. Burke promptly lifted the thin figure in 
his arms, and had laid her in the bed, in Mrs. 
Wright’s shaded, spare room, before William re- 
covered his senses. 

“Don’t you see how disgraceful this looks ?’’ 
Sophy cried, shaking him. ‘Your mother 
turned out! What will folks say?” 

He hurried after Letty, scolding and ordering 
them back. But Letty did not answer him. 

“Mrs. Wright will charge boarding. D’ye 
hear?’ 

‘“«T shall pay her,” said Letty, quietly. 

Mrs. Taney’s illness lasted for weeks. Wil- 
liam’s wife smoothed the matter over to the 
community, as best she could. “The Wright 
house was quieter than hers. She was willing 
to pay the boarding to insure comfort to dear 
Mother Taney,” etc., etc. Secretly, she rejoiced 
to escape the trouble of the sick woman. 

When Mrs. Taney was able to come down to 
the porch of the cool farm-house, for the first 
time, she sent for William and his wife. The 
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doctor was there, and Mr. Burke, and Judge 
Wright, and little Letty and a man, whom Mr. 
Burke at once recognized as ‘‘ the fellow,’ and 
so turned his back on him, contemptuously. 
“You've got quite a color, mother Taney,” 
said Sophy. ‘You'll soon be ready to come 
over. 
“Mrs. Taney,” said the doctor, gravely, 


“‘needs a long season of rest, before her health } it! 


Help with the canning, eh ?”’ 


Mr. Burke moved suddenly over to his side, 
with a beaming recognition. 

‘* How do you propose to live on this farm ?”’ 
said William. 

‘‘My mother will withdraw her portion of the 
estate,’’ said Letty. ‘‘She is entitled to a third, 


you know.” 


‘“Withdraw—? Thirds? Why, I’ve use for 
If she does that, I have done with the 


is restored. I have recommended a change of } meadow lots.” 


air; a journey—”’ 


William exchanged alarmed glances with his 
wife. 

‘Why you must take us for milliorfhires, doc !”’ 
she cried. ‘Change of air? Journey? That 
sort of prescription suits city, fine ladies. But 
farmers’ wives, who have to earn their living, 
can’t take time for such fol-de-rols.”” 

The doctor would have answered, but Letty put 
her hand on his arm. There was a faint pink on 
her cheek, and her blue eye sparkled like steel. 

* Fortunately; my mother,” she said gently, 
“is not in such a strait. I have made arrange- 






ments for her to take the journey. We are going, 
I have bought her old } 


to-morrow, to Virginia. 
home, and. we shall live there. 
long change of air.” 

William turned ghastly pale. 

*«Bought—? What money had you?” 

‘Her own share of the estate,” said Judge 
Wright, calmly. ‘Letitia is of age. She seems 
to have always been under the impression that 
she and her mother were dependent on you. 
She came to ask me about it, only two months 
ago; and I, as guardian and executor, had 
nothing more to do than to hand herover her 
Share, which was, you know, in bonds. She has 
chosen to invest it in Virginia land. Mr. Hipps 
made the purchase for her,” nodding to the beery 
young lawyer, who nodded gravely back again. 


~ 


your mother and sister. 








His voice was like the bark of an enraged dog. 

“You seem, William,’ said Judge Wright, 
‘* strangely to have forgotten the true position of 
You have drawn the 
interest of your mother’s money. It must all, 
course, be refunded. Little Letty has a clear 
She will manage very well. By the way, 


she suggested to me that your wife should 


Bend * over the Cleveland silver, and all other 


hotisehold property belonging to your mother 
before marriage.” 

When William and his wife went out of the 
gate, he seemed to have shrunk into a smaller 
and an older man. The last words heard from 
him were ‘Lots. It’s all your fault!’ in a 


She will have a} fierce bitterness. 


When they were all gone, Letty put her head 
down, on her mother’s lap. 

«Now, mother,” she said, “for the roses, and 
the old oaks, and rest, and home! We shall find 
poor black Tod there, waiting; and all your old S 
friends—” 


There was an uneasy cough behind them. It 
was Mr. Burke, waiting to say good-bye. 

“<T shall be a neighbor, too, Miss Letty.” 

«« Yes; I remember,”’ blushing very much. 

He held her hand, a moment. ‘‘ You—you 


are not sorry that I shall be there too?” 
But Letty only blushed more absurdly, and 
could not answer. 
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Tne flickering shadows come and go, 
The twilight deepens fast, 

As sitting by my lonely hearth, 
I muse upon the past. 


The past, with all youth's sunny dreams, 
With all life’s hopes and fears, 

Sweeps like a torrent o’er my heart, 
Amid my blinding tears; ve 


For faintly on my listening ear, 
Familiar footsteps fall, 

And loving voices sweet and low, 

In tender accents call. 





And kindly hands in mine are clasped, 
As in a by-gone day, 

E’er youth, and peace, and happiness 
Passed from my life away. 


Ah, where, sad hearts, are those who once 
Made glad the eventide, 

With joyous songs and pleasant jest, 
Around the fireside? 


Scattered afar, like fallen leaves, 
Upon life’s ebbing tide, 

And none are left, save me alone, 

Around the fireside. 
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Onz of the most interesting of cities is Stock- 
holm, the capital of Sweden, With its network 
of bright lagoons, and channels of salt water, 
and quaint old wooden bridges, connecting the 
numerous islands, upon which the city is built, 
with the mainland, it reminds you of the Queen 
of the Adriatic, and, in fact, has often been 
called the Venice of the North. 

It is not a place to hurry through, with a 
guidebook in one hand, and a watch i 
other, while your mind oscillates betweemt, 
grand masterpiece of some artist’s life 
railway time-table. It is a place to rest, to 
die, to wait. You will roam about the streets, 
or stand musing upon the bridges, or pass 
through the square and beneath the statue of 
Gustavus Adolphus, or pause in front of the 
opera house where Gustavus III. was assassinated 
some eighty years ago. Or crossing the bridge, 
to the Island of the Holy Ghost, you will wan- 
der in the public garden, and watch the ‘“ best 
sdciety,’’ which congregates there for afternoon 
parade, very much as in London and New York 
it drives to the park, or in Paris goes to the 
Bois. Or you will visit the Riddarhuset, the 
quaintest, oddest of all legislative halls, and 
look at the great carved chair, in which the 
president of the Diet sits, and-at the armoria) 
bearings upon the walls. Or, still further, you 
will stroll through the palace, if you care for 
palaces. But above all, you will visit the Queen’s 
clock tower, attached to a crumbling, mouldy old 
church, built by Queen Christina in 1650, or 
thereabout. 

In this clock tower is a belfry, and in the 
belfry a bell, which is rung by means of a rope, 
falling through the floor into a little octagonal 
room below ; and it is in the four sides of this 
room that the clocks are set; and here it is that 










the person stands to wind and clean them. But 


poor Christina hdd gone to meet. Monaldeschi 
and her other Nemesis, women who hardly 
knew her name, or had heard of the homely. 
prayer she wished to institute, struck the great 
bell three times at every hour, and called through 
the grated window of the tower to the sleeping 
city below: 

‘¢Two o'clock, dear souls, and all is well!’ 

The charter said ‘‘a woman’ was to hold this 
office ;, but as time went on, and the rules became 
less strict, the son of one of the sextons of the 


$old church thought he might as well have the 


office and the stipend, as to let it be given to 
Lisa Mulhberg, who was applying for it; and he 
succeeded in obtaining the appointment. Lisa 
was disappointed, and Emma Linder, who was just 
giving up the position, because her sixtieth 
birthday was close at hand, prophesied that no 
good would come of it; and finally, the night 
before her abdication, went to old Jacob Yerger, 
and after many injunctions to secrecy, warned 
him that it would be as much as his Peter’s life 
was worth, to attempt to fill the place of bell- 
ringer in the Queen’s Belfry. 

_ ‘And why, good mother?” asked Jacob, 
skeptically. 

‘« Because the queen won’t let him,”’ retorted 
Emma. 

Jacob turned pale, for he had not been sexton 
of the Queen’s Church, for forty years, without, 
knowing very well that her effigy, in the gospel 
aisle, got up o’nights, and walked up and down, 
wringing its marble hands, and rattling its mar- 
ble robes over the stone pavement, hour after 
hour, as he had often heard with his own‘ears, 
although never hardy enough to venture in to 
look. But why, even though she chose to walk 
about the church, and keep honest folk away, 
why should she wander into the belfry, or why 
should she care whether the bell was rung for 


this little room is intended for still another ; the repose of her poor soul by man, woman, or 
purpose. For in the charter of foundation of the } child, so that it was fairly rung, and was 
old church, provision is made for the salary of a ; punctual to the hour? 


woman, between twenty and sixty years of age, 
who is, night by night, from sunset to sunrise, to 
remain in this octagonal clock room, and as the 
hours come round, to sound three strokes upon 
the great bell in honor of the Blessed Trinity, 
and say a brief prayer for the repose of Queen 


Old Emma was no casuist, and did not pretend 
to unravel any of those mysteries; but her own 
conviction remained all the same; and if she 
had experience, she was too wise a woman to 
offer it to any man, knowing full well the custom 
of mankind, not only to trample the commodity 


Christina’s soul. Thus, for generations after} under foot, but to turn and rend the exhibitor. 
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So, after some vague talk, and a little mutual 
contempt and vexation, Emma and Jacob parted ; 
and that same night, Peter Yerger went up into the 
belfry, at five minutes before six, and locked the 
door inside, making sure, as he informed his 
father, with a grim smile, that. neither Emma 
Linder, or Lisa Mulhberg should get inside, to 
play tricks upon him, and frighten him out of 
twenty rix-dollars per month. Old Jacob grum- 
bled approval, and after the door was locked, 
stood outside, listening to his boy’s heavy feet 
climbing yp the old stairs, until the door of the 
clock-room was closed with a bang, and the 
sonorous stroke of six o'clock was followed by 
three full peals of the great bell, and Peter’s 
far-away voice chanting out at the window : 

« Six o’clock, dear souls, and’all is well !’’ 

Old Jacob was a pious old body, after his 
fashion, and before leaving the church, he went 
to kneel before the altaf, anid say a prayer for 
Peter’s safety through the night; and then he 
strolled down the gospel-aisle, and stopping 
before the memorial slab of Queen Christina, 
laid a hand upon her breast, and muttered : 

“Lie still now, to-night, that’s a dear, good 
woman, and Jll say a prayer for you, myself, 
before I sleep.” ; 

He might well have said before he slept, for 
not one wink of sleep did poor old Jacob get 
that night. He went home, and being a good 
husband, told all this story to his wifé, who 
afterward told it to every body she knew; and 
then he went to bed. The clock struck ten, and 
the tenth stroke blended with the first stroke of 
the great bell; and although too far away to hear 
‘his Peter's voice, old Jacob’s heart echoed “ All 
is well.’’ Eleven o'clock, the same. Twelve 
o'clock, and still the same. Then one o’élock 
struck. But asthe monotone vibrated upon the 
midnight air, and died away, no sound followed, 
no triple peal implored the Blessed Trinity to 
have mercy upon the soul of the guilty queen, 
no answering echo in the father’s heart assured 
him that all was well with his boy. 





Restless, fevered, impatient, half-angry and 
half-alarmed, the old man tossed and tumbled 
about for almost another hour, then rose and 
dressed, peevishly informing his wife that he was 
going to wake up that sleepy-headed lout, who 
had fallen asleep in the belfry, and would lose 
his place in the first night, if he did not look out 
for him. 

As he left the house, the clock struck two, and 
lingering with one foot wpon the step, and the 
other in the street; Jacob’ stood listening as if 
for a fairy foot-fall, instead of the sonorous peal 
of the great bronze bell of the Queen’s Belfry. 








But not so much as a fairy foot-fall broke the 
solemn stillness of the night, and the sexton, 
driven by a nameless terror and impatience, sped 
through the cold, moon-lit streets toward the 
church; he reached the square, and casting one 
impatient glance up at the cold, grey tower, with 
the clock-faces glimmering in the moonlight, 
plunged into the black shadow thrown by the 
church, and groped his way toward the little 
side door of the tower. Just before he reached 
it, however, his foot caught upon something, and 
he stumbled and fell over a dark, shapeless mass, 
lying there, beneath the window, from which he 
had heard his Peter’s strong young voice, 
chanting: 

“Six o’clock, dear souls, and all is well.’ 

And this? 

It was before’ the days of lucifer matches, and 
old Jacob was in no mood for the slow process of 
kindling a splint of oily wood, by means of flint 
and steel, so he grappled this horror bodily, and 
dragged it to the verge of the great, black 
shadow, and out into the moonlight. 

Yes! It was the boy, the son of his old age, 
the pride and hope and darling of his heart. It 
was Peter, or rather it was a cold, stiffening mass 
of human clay, its neck broken, its face and open 
eyes filled with the wild terror frozen there 
between that belfry window and the pavement 
below, or, who knows, possibly printed there 
before he fell through the window at all. 

The sleepy dld watchman, making his rounds 
a little later, found them there, the father and 
son, and roused the neighbors, and had them 
taken home. 

With the other gossips who thronged to con- 
dole, to help, or to exclaim, came Emma Linder, 
and when poor Peter’s body was ready for the 
grave, and the day had turned toward night, she 
went up to the father, sitting silent and grim in 
his own corner, and said: 

““T told you the queen would have no man to 
cry the hours for her. You see?’ 

Old Jacob raised his red and angry eyes, and 
looked steadfastly into her face, for a moment, 
then replied : 

“If they burned witches now, Emma Linder, 
I would go to see you blaze; but as it is, you may 
tell your playmaté in the church yonder, to make 
ready her best weapons, for she will have a man 
to deal with to-night, and a man who fears neither 
witch, nor ghost, nor devil, so long as God stands 
by him. She won’t find me as easy a prey as 
poor Peter there.’’ : 

** You’re not going to keep the belfry to-night, 
surely, brother!’’ exclaimed Emma, in genuine 
alarm. ‘For Christ’s sake, don’t think of it! 
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[ll watch myself. this one night more, for my 
birthday is not until to-morrow; and she’s used 
to me and will not harm me.” 

_ “Used to thee!” echoed Jacob. “Did I not 
say you were a witch? But I defy you and her, 
and so you may tell her. Come what may, I 
will keep the belfry, to-night, and bury my boy, 
to-morrow.” 

‘« As God wills,” replied old Emma, half angry, 
half sorry, and so they parted. 

In spite of wife and gossips, in spite of the 
very minister himself, who came to reason with 
him, Jacob Yerger kept his word, and as the 
clock showed ten minutes before six, entered the 
church, went and kneeled for a moment before 
the altar, then walking round to the gospel-aisle, 
stood looking long and earnestly at the statue of 
the dead queen, until, striking -her on the cheek 
with a contemptuous back-handed blow, he mut- 
tered: 

“Tf you killed him, come, to-night, and see if 
thou canst kill me as easily. You'll find no boy, 
this time, I promise you. I dare you, witch !’’ 

Through all the night, the watchers, beside 
Peter Yerger’s bier, listened to the triple chime, 
which, hour by hour, followed the stroke of the 
clock, until midnight came and past; then there 
was no more. Nor was man or woman bold 
enough to go to investigate the silence, until seven 
o'clock the next morning, when a bold half-dozen 
of men, and twice as many women, proceeded to 
the church, broke open the door of the clock- 
tower, and climbed the winding stair to the oc- 
tagonal room. 

Here again the door was locked, and neither 
shouts or raps elicited the faintest reply. Again 
Hans Yette, the blacksmith, was bidden to force 
the door, and again he did so. At first the ven- 
turous few, who crowded in, thought the place 
empty, but presently discovered Jacob Yerger, 
crouched in a little huddled heap, behind the 
door, his eyes staring vacantly before him, his 
white lips whispering incoherently. In his right 
hand he clutched an iron bar, but the left hung 
helpless and inert at his side, as if it had been 
palsied, or perhaps withered by contact with 
some fearful and unholy thing. 

They took him home, and he lived several 
years after, but never, recovered any measure of 
consciousness, or changed the horror-stricken 
expression of his face, or unclenched the hand 
that had held the iron bar, or regained the use 








told again and again. But beyond this point, 
came nothing but shuddering exclamations, and 
cries of savage. rage and terror. . So he lived, and 
so he died, and was laid beside his son, in the 
graveyard, in the shadow of the queen’s belfry, 
so that, night by night, the triple peal, beseech- 
ing mercy on a guilty soul, swayed out across 
their graves, and the marble queen, lying in the 
gospel-aisle, may have smiled in her sleep to 
think of them in theirs. 

So Lisa Muhlberg got the post of belfry-watcher 
after all; and Emma Linder went with her, in 
the afternoon, to teach her how to handle the 
ropes. Before sunset, however, she scrambled 
down the stairs, and out at the door, saying to 
Lisa, who escorted her, and would fain have 
followed her out: 

‘No, no, child, stay you there, and be easy. 
She will not hurt you, or even show herself for 
a while, if you do your work steadily and well. 
But she must be obeyed. So I wouldn’t be found 
inside that door, at night, now that my sixtieth 
birthday is come and gone, not for worlds! 
She’s very particular, our good lady is.’’ 

So old Emma departed, bequeathing her man- 
tle to Lisa, who wore it safely and contentedly 
for many years, and in turn made it over to her 
own daughter. 

It was a good many years after this, more than 
a hundred, and about the. beginning of the 
present century, when the next infraction of the 
rule took place, and again with tragical results. 

Ina Hartmann had the belfry then, and 
although the gossips tried to say she was too 
young and too. pretty for such an offi¢émobody 
could help admiring the devotion which made 
her add this to her day-time employment of 
needlework, and all to support her bed-ridden 
mother and little sister, both of whom she kept 
out of the almhouse solely by her own exertion. 
No doubt, poor child, she was very pretty; but 
was that any reason she must starve?) Why 
should she be forbidden to earn twenty rix- 
dollars, in the month, because her eyes were 
blue as the skies, and her skin as white as milk, 
and her flaxen hair so long and thick, that she 
could drape herself in it as in a cloak? 

To be sure, young Count von Bergenrode was 
always telling her that so charming a girl as she 
should never do anything but dress herself and 
look pretty, and that he would find her all the 
sewing she could do, and pay her for it at such a 


of the other, or ceased to whisper and babble a rate, that she would need nothing more to keep 
string of incoherent phrases and words, from } her pockets filled, if only she would let him 


which nothing could be gathered, except indeed 
the story of his smiting the dead queen’s effigy, 
and defying her to resent the insult. This he 


come, and sit with her of an evening, while she 
did it; but Ina only laughed at this, and told 
Count Victor to go and say those pretty things to 
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the Baroness Anna, since everybody knew that he ‘* Pretty creature! And what a sweet voice!” 
was betrothed to her, or at least to her rix-dollars, ; muttered Count Victor, meaning Ina and not 
and she would be marrying him pretty soon. queen Christina, and then Mephistopheles 

Count. Vietor swore a little at this, but’ would } whispered into his ear how amusing it would be 
not be angry enough to take himself off, as Ina { to creep up softly into the belfry, and surprise 
had hoped; and finally he got in the way of } pretty Ina at her watch, and spend an hour or so 
strolling past her house every evening, just as she { in the teasing, half-serious, half-bantering love- 
set off for the church, and walking the mile or } making, he so seldom, found an opportunity to 
so, that lay between, with her. This arrange-} offer her. Finding the idea eagerly and grate- 
ment displeased Ina enough, but it displeased ; fully reeeived, Mephistopheles proceeded. to 
Hans Millson ten times more; for he called } suggest the means of carrying it out. A certain 
himself Ina’s bachelor, although she never yet } window, near the side door of the church, was 
had said downright that she would marry him, } found to be unfastened, and easily opened; the 
being a bit of a coquette, I am afraid, and } distance from the ground was small; the ascent 
knowing well enough that she had been called { easy. In a moment, the young count, breathless, 


the prettiest girl in Stockholm, by plenty of = half-awed at his own audacity, 





people, gentle and simple. Hans was a silver- { stood in the gospel-aisle, hard by the recumbent 
smith by trade, and being still a journeyman, } statue of Queen Christina, that glimmered 
could not leave his employment until the shop } whitely through the black night. The chill and 
closed for the night, at eight o’clock, and that } stillness of the place, the hour, and his own 
was long after. Ina was locked up in the belfry, } guilty conscience, wrought together to sober the 
and not to be seen before sunrise next morning, } young fellow’s mad-cap mood, and after a, little 
when Hans must go to work. So the wooing ; silent pause, he half-turned toward the window, 
was almost confined to Sundays and holidays, ; muttering: 
and the rare occasions when Ina could find some ** No, no, it’s too bad—it won’t do.” 
substitute to. take her place, and spend an But. Mephistopheles whispered in_ his: ear, 
evening at the theatre or a ball. ‘“What folly! Are you afraid? What harm 
Count Victor, on the other hand, had no can there be? You don’t mean any wrong, only 


and like most other idle people, expected every- 
body he came near to help him find it. So 
between his persecutions and Hans Millson’s 
reproaches and jealousy, poor Ina led a hard life 
of it; and once in a while, pettishly declared 
she wished she was as old and ugly as Ulrica 
Jodd, at whom the dogs in the street howled as 
she went by. Not.that Ina would actually have 
abated one iota of her charms, you know, but 
like some other petted beauties, she was fond of 
talking in that fashion, when she was sure of 
being contradicted. ‘* Nonsense !’’ exclaimed Count Victor, aloud. 

We all know who it is that delights in finding ; ‘‘ Have I turned coward of a sudden ?”’ 
work for idle hands todo. He it was, no doubt, He laid his hand, as he spoke, upon the latch 
who, one stormy evening in December, put it ; of the door, that divided the upper part of the 
into Count Victor's. head, as he strolled home ; tower from the lower, and as he did so, started 
from a stupid visit.to his betrothed, to pass by } violently backward, for his fingers had closed 
the Queen’s church, and stand for some moments } upon another hand, if hand it were, for although 
gazing up at the belfry, where a twinkling light } he recognized the shape, the feeling was that of 
showed that the watcher was at her post. As he rr ice or perhaps marble. Whatever it was, it held 
looked, and pictured to himself the fair young the latch, and try as he might, the young man 
girl, sitting forlornly amid the ropes and ; could not grasp the one without the other. He 
machinery of the grim clock-room, wearing {swept his arm around in the darkness, but felt 
away the lonely hours, the clock struck midnight, } nothing, unless a strange, chill quality of the air, 
and immediately the casement swung open, and and a tingling in the limb that passed through it, 
a clear young voice chanted : could be called. something. Count Victor was 

“Twelve o’clock, dear souls, and all is well. ; not used to being contradicted, nor did he like 
Heaven rest Queen Christina’s soul.” the half sick terror that began to creep through 


begun by following his counsels, found it easier 
to continue so doing than to turn to the less ur- | 
gent mentor, called Conscience, whom he was 
quite accustomed to disregard. 

Accordingly he groped his way down the aisle, 
found the swinging leather door dividing it from 
the porch, and passed out. As he did so he 
could half fancy that something, or some person, 
passed out with him, brushing past in the dark- 
ness, and going before him, up the narrow stairs 
leading to the clock-tower. 


occupation at all, except his own amusement, | little amusement !’’ And Count Victor, having 
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hig veins, as if the blood were changed to ice 
water. So, stamping his foot angrily, he ex- 
claimed : ; 

‘What is it? Out of my way, ghost; or fiend, 
or fancy of my own brain. I will pasa, I tell 
you!” 

As he spoke, he once more grasped at’ the han- 
die, and this time without opposition. Nay, more, 
it seemed to him as if the door opened of its own 
accord, and as if some gentle, irresistible force 
pushed him forward, and made him enter, 
whether he would or no. A stream of ice-cold 
air, that rushed down the stairs, made the Count 
remember the open arches of the chamber, below 
the clock-room, and he shivered as he thought of 
the December night, sweeping unresisted through 
that space, cutting off the solitary watcher, in 
the room above, from the warmth and light of 
human life below. , 

“Why don’t the parish have those arches 
glazed?” thought he. ‘TI shall speak about it 
to the Herr Pastor.” 

He struggled up the stairs. But the wind, 
sweeping down to meet him, seemed to gather 
weight and force in the descent, until it appeared 
more like a wall of moving ice than mere air. 


Straggle as he would, he could not mount against 


it, after the first few steps; but, absolutely beaten 
batk, crouched down upon the stairs, panting 
for breath, and moistening his parched mouth 
and throat. 

“Most singular! Tt seems as if the very fiend 
himself had set out to keep me'back !”” he panted. 
‘But if he has, he is wasting his strength, for I 
will, I will, I will reach that clock-room, even if 
Satan himself stood in the way, and so I tell 
him = 

He sprang to his feet, and passed a hand across 
his brow, in amazement. The wird had ceased, 
and a stillness as profound as that of tlie cata- 
combs, had succeeded. Yet not entirely profound. 
There was a something, Count Victor knew not 
what, not a noise, not a rustle of garments, and 
yet a something, that suggested to him the quiet 
movement of another person near him. And 
now, what was it? A gentle pressure upon his 
back, that made him begin to ascend the stairs? 


He could not say, and yet, as mechanically and } 





ing aside a little, as one reached the top of the 
stairs, he might step out of the opening, insuring 
to himself'a fall of some fifty feet upon the pave 
ment below. A light wooden screen had been 
placed in front of this especial opening, for tha 
protection of the belfry-watcher; but like most 
other appliances of this old church, this kad been 
allowed to decay and moulder without repair, 
until any childish hand could have broken it 
down, without resistance. 

Through all the confusion, and vague terror, 
that had seized upon his mind, Count Victor re- 
membered this window, remembered the crumb- 
ling lattice, and his protest against the danger of 
the spot, on the only occasion when he had pene- 
trated so far into the belfry before, on pretense 
of bringing a message to Ina from one of her em- 
ployers. He had promised, then, that the win- 
dow should be properly guarded, with an iron 
grating, before the week was out; but ‘had for- 
gotten, and never fulfilled the promise. He re- 
membered it now, however. Remembered it in 
a panic of terror, as, standing upon the landing, 
and trying to collect together his wandering 
senses and intentions, he distinctly felt a cold, 
hard hand grasp his arm, and draw him irresist- 
ibly across the landing, toward this open window. 
The hair rosé upon his scalp; a cold sweat 
started from every pore; his teeth rattled against 
each other ; and a hoarse cry burst from his lips. 
But struggle as he might, that marble grasp, that 
unseen force, was stronger than he, and step by 
step, each step as reluctant as his who mounts 
the scaffold, he staggered across the landing, 
reached the window, and felt his foot strike the 
grating, which broke at the touch with the dull, 
soft fracture of decayed wood. 

Still the other foot moved forward—moved with 
an automatic necessity of motion, perfectly fright- 
ful to the helpless will of the haunted man, which 
having been accustomed in all its existence to 
control the muscular powers of the body, now 
found itself controlled and coerced by them. 
The second foot struck the broken lattice, and 
thrust it bodily outward, so that the fragments 
falling to the pavement, eighty feet below, were 
heard to audibly strike it, while the foot barely 
clung to the outer ledge of the platform. And 


half-consciously he raised one foot after the other, } now the muscles of the other foot contract, and 


and heavily mounted the stairs, the feeling grew 
upon him, that he was pushed onward from 
behind, and was fast losing control of his own 
movements, 


gather theniselves, and lift! The foot will ad- 
vance, and so soon as it does so, the ové?-balance 
will carry him out. The fall—the pavement— 
the very look of his crushed disfigured body—all 


At the top of the winding stair, was one of a} passed through the mind of the wretched man, 
series of semi-circular openings, forming the as in a glare of sulphurous light, and up from 
heads of the arches surrounding this part of the } his very heart tore a wild cry, hardly human in 
belfry, and like them unglazed, so that, by turn-} its sound: 
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“Oh, God, pity me! God help me!” 

The door of the clock-chamber flew open, and 
Ina, pale and frightened, stood upon the threshold, 
holding a candle above her head. 

‘‘ What is it?) Who is there?’’ she cried. But 
even while she spoke, she saw the wild and dis- 
torted face of the young man, as clinging with 
both hands to the sides of the window, he tot- 
tered upon the verge, while the foot, that alone 
retained its hold, seemed slowly tearing, as it 
were, from that hold, and preparing for its 
suicidal next step. _, 

Springing to his side, Ina flung both arms 
around him, and dragged him backward, 
exclaiming : 

“Oh, cruel, cruel Queen! Must you have 
another victim, after all these years !’’ 

Count Victor did not hear the words, but he felt 
the saving act, he felt the breaking of the spell. 
The tense horror of his soul was lifted, and he 
sank at Ina’s feet, in a dead swoon. It was a 
swoon so deadly and so deep, indeed, that it was 
already gray dawn, when she could say to him: 

“You are able to stand now, Count Victor; 
and I beg you, for the sake of my good name, 
to try to get away from here before it is any 
later. You have been punished for your evil 
thought toward me; you will see, when you 
reach home, what you do not know now; and 


I forgive you from my heart; for I am sure you 
will never come near me, or speak to me again, 
lest worse should befall you. Now let me lead 
you down stairs.” 

As meekly as a little child, the young noble- 
man obeyed, and to Ina’s great relief, reached 
the street, quite unseen by any human being. 

When he looked in the mirror, at home, he 
saw the meaning:of the young girl’s last words; 
for his-golden hair had turned to silver, in that 
one night of terror and suspense, and his ruddy 
complexion changed to the ashen gray of age. 

He never spoke to Ina again, but when she 
and Hans Millson were married, the Herr 
Pastor presented the bride with a dowry. of one 
thousand rix-dollars, ‘for her faithful service to 
the church.” 

The church still stands, and you may, if you 
choose, go and sit in it, and dream, by the ‘hour 
together, as I have done, of its quaint and 
terrible legends, and the sad story of the poor, 
mad queen, who built it. 

But no womangnow watches in the belfry 
o’ nights, no bell is struck, no word of prayer for 
the foundress said; and it is only we, strangers 
pf another age and clime, who murmur, to-night, 
in Christian charity : 

«“‘ Heaven rest the soul of Queen Christina of 





Sweden, and forgive all her offences,” 





THE HOUR OF REST. 


BY F. F. 


WESTLEY. 


Benezatu the green umbrageous trees, 
Beside the stream I pass; 
I hear the bird upon the breeze, 
The breeze among the grass, 
What is thy song, oh, breeze? Oh, bird? 
Oh, sweet bird, flying to thy nest? 
“ Rest to the weary world, 
Rest! rest!” 


Sleep soon, oh, world, thy rest is brief! 
Sink soon, thou westering beam ! 

The stream is singing to the leaf, 
The leaf unto the stream. 

What is thy song, oh, leaf? Oh, stream? 
Oh, gray stream flowing to the west? 

“Rest to the weary world, 
Best! rest!” 





SNOW BLOSSOMS. 





BY MILTON 


H. MARBLE. 





Beavtirvt, pure, white blossoms 
Are on the trees this morn; 
They dropped last night from heav’n, 
For there they sure ‘were born. 
And in the golden moonlight, 
Helped by the whistling breeze, 
King Cold, with his icy fingers, 
Fast hung them to the trees! 


No buds to herald their coming, 
No warm and beautiful rain : 
They come—we faney Alladin 
Is here, with his magic again. 
_ And so, on this wintry morning, 
Although the cold winds blow; 
We gaze et a’bright new garden, 
With flow’rs all made of snow. 





MY FIRST AND LAST RUN. 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Ir wus a peaceful and pleasant forenoon, and 
Tirzah Ann and I wus a-washin’ dishes to the 
sink. She had just come in from feedin’ the 
chickens, and she hadn’t removed her sunbonnet. 
And there we stood, seemingly as peaceful and 
serene as the forenoon, she a-washin’ and I 
a-wipin’, when all of a ‘sudden, there came a 
knock onto the door, and lookin’ up, there 
stood Elder Merten. And Tirzah Ann, havin’ 
got into the habit of runnin’ when folks came 
unexpected, darted away as if Elder Merten wus 
a canabul, and she wus fleein’ to save herself 
from the fryin’-pan and gridiron. But my brow 
wus smooth and calm as the sasser I wus a-wipin’; 
and I advanced right onto him, and says I, in 
considerable warm tones, but composed, ‘‘ Brother 
Merten, how do you ‘do, an® how does Sister 
Merten do? T[ am jest as glad to see you as I 
would be, if I wus dressed up slicker; take a 
chair, and set down.” 

I wus so took up witli my friendly and cordial 


feelin’s towards him, I hadn’t noticed what wus 


a-goin’ on behind me. But I see he looked sort 
o’ curious, and so I turned ’round, and I’ll be 
hanged if I wusn’t started myself. There Tirzah 
Ann stood, half bent, with a mop-pail of water 
on her arm with the mop in it, and her sunbon- 
net had ketched on a nail, jest as she wus 
dartin’ through the back room door, and there 
she hung. She had bent down to take up the 
mop-pail, jest as she wus a-goin’ through the 
door, so the nail, which was about half-way down 
the door casin’ had ketched her, and the sun- 
bonnet bein’ stout gingham, and made on honor, 
(I made it,) it held her as strong as a chain 
halter, or a martingill. . 

Elder Merten bein’ a good-natured, friendly 
man by nater, and a perfect gentleman by 
trainin’, and seein’, I s’pose, that we both looked 
’ awful agitated, he advanced and hélped onhitch 
her, and she darted off like a henhawk. 

I tried to pass it off as well as I could to Elder 
Merten. I haint one to be a-makin’ light of the 
children, or see’n’ ’em made light of. (I do well 
by ’em.) And so I spoke up and asked hima 
real deep question on polytix, before he had sot 
down, or anything. I guess I got his mind offen it, 
I kep’ him down so tight to polytix and religion. 
But after he went away, and Tirzah Ann came 
back wre the room, I gave her a real talkin’ to. 


*s says I, mildly. 








Says I, “There haint nothin’ great and heroic 
about it, dartin’ off like a rocket, if anybody 
happens to come in,” says I, in a awful warm 
way. ‘You wouldn’t ketch our old 4 fathers at 
any such kind of tricks, Tirzah Ann.” 

Well,” says she, in a kind of a cross way, 
but meachin’, “You wouldn’t ketch them old . 
fathers a-washin’ dishes, with sunbunnets on.” 

‘¢ They never would prance off like race-horses, 
if they wuz,” says I. Says I, ‘‘Great souls 
keep themselves composed down, and collected 
together ready for events; and therefore,”’ says I, 
with deep emphasis, ‘‘ therefore, they don’t get 
hung by their bunnet-strings, and etcetery—” 

*¢ Wall,” says she, lookin’ awful morbid, “TI 
feel mean enough about it now, without any more 
bein’ said. I'd sell myself this minute,” says 
she, gloomy, “for } a cent.” 

**You are probably worth more than that,”’ 
‘¢But remember, Tirzah Ann,”’ 
says I, wavin’ my right hand on as eloquent a 
wave as I ever waved in my life, “‘remember 
what [told you. That great minds are always 
collected together, and composed down, ready 
for events. Great souls a-ponderin’ on the great 
and solemn conundrums of the universe, and 
filled with the divine awe and rapture them lofty 
conundrums roust up inside of ’em, don’t dart 
off like torpedoes, and run, and act, if a feller 
bein’ approaches nigh to ’em.”’ 

Josiah had come in, while I wus a-oratin’ in 
this eloquent and impressive manner ; for nothing 
makes a human bein’ more eloquent than to 
lecture somebody else, for sumthin’ or ruther. 
And now, in this unpropitious and unbecomin’ 
way of hisen’, he broke right out, and interrupted 
of me, and says he: 

“Tell Tirzah Ann, Samantha, how you run 
the first time I ever seen you, and howI ketched 
you at.it; and how cheap you felt.” 

Truely Josiah Allen is hard to nater, truely he 
speaks when he ortn’t to speak, and don't speak 
when he ort. He might have known, if he had 
had one element of a oriter in him, or eyen } a 
element, how his speakin’ wus jest a spilin’ 
mine.  Tirzah Ann, who had sot kinder crum- 
pled down, and looked dretful deprested and 
meachin’ a-settin’ undér my eloquence, began 
to straighten herself up, and look triumphant at 
me, and says she: 
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**Oh! then you have run yourself, mother. I } 


wouldn’t have believed it of you!” 

«Wall, you would have believed it, if you 
had seen her; she run like a whitehead.” 

‘Oh, tell me all about it, mother,” 
Tirzah Ann, in a chirk tone. 
—tell me ?”’ 

I give a stern, rebukin’ look onto Josiah Allen, 
and then says I to her, in as impressive a way 
as I could under the deprestin’ circumstances. 

‘There are different kinds of runs, Tirzah 
Ann.” 

But my eloquent feelin’s had all seemed to 
leave me, and §I didn’t try to wave my right 
hand in a single wave, as I repeated these words, 


says 
“Did you run 


which seemed to be all I could think on, at the’ 


time: 

‘« Yes, there are fur different kinds of runs.”’ 

My tone wus awful cold. Josiah see that my 
feelin’s wus hurt, and says he, ‘Tell her all 
about it, Samantha, tell her how awful good you 
looked to me, and how [I fell in love with you 
right there on the spot, when you wug a-runnin’.” 

Says I, in a rebukin’ way, but considerable 
softer axent, (probable from } to } as soft agin as 
they wuz): 

‘«Don’t be a fool, Josiah,” and I added, in a 
still more reasonable tone, “Not if you can 
help it.” 

But he kep right on, and says he: 

“Wall, I did, and you know Idid. When I 
see you run, and back up against them buttery 
shelves, in such a grand, noble way, I say to 
myself, right there on the spot, ‘That is the 
only woman in the world for me, that woman 
shall be my bride, if the efforts of a human 
widower can win her.’”’ 

Agin says I, ‘‘ Don’t be a fool, Josiah.” But 
my axents, I could tell by hearin’ myself speak, 
wus softer; pretty nigh as soft agin as they 
wuz, and mellerer—fur mellerer. 

And Josiah bein’ called out that very minute 
to tend to the fannin’ mill, Mr. Peedicks’es hired 
man wanted to run some white beans through 
Josiah’s, Josiah’s bein’ in better order than hisen, 
and finer set. 

And Tirzah Ann beset me so to tell her all 
about it, that finally I up and told her. For, 
thinkses I to myself, Josiah has spilte my speech 
80, that things couldn’t look much darker for me 
than they did then, and I might as well up and 
tell her, so I up and told. But I impressed this 
fact onto her, in a dretful impressive way, that 


it was my first and last run, and a run that ¢ a female, and the only one present, 








. comfort. 








The way ont wus: my aunt Marier—not my 
own aunt, but on my uncle’s side, uncle Joshua 
Bumpus’es’ wife—wus a-goin’ to the Ohio, on} 
visit—her sister wus took down with rheumatiz, 
inflammatory, the worst kind, and sent for her, 
thinken’ she wuzn’t goin’ to stand it, she wus 
took down so awful voyalent with it. And she 
beset me, aunt Marier did, to go and keep house 
for her while was gone. They wus forehanded 
folks, and kep a girl. But she mistrusted the 
girl was a little light-fingered, (though she wus 
splendid every other way.) And knowin’ my 
principles wus like brass for soundness, she 
beset me, and I consented. 

I didn’t have to werk no more’n I was a mind 
to. I fixed up for myself, and knit, the first 
two weeks. But the third week, what should 
that girl do but go and take the mumps. I was 
most out of patience with her at first; but when 
I come to think it over, (I wus a great case to 
reason and filosifise about things, even then) I 
thought mebby she had got so kinder used to 
takin’ things, and I watched her so oncommon 
close, that she got mad, and thought if she 
couldn’t take nothin’ else, she would take the 
mumps, so she took ’em—went down into the 
village, and took ’em of Levi More, the black- 
smith. He was willin’ she should have ’em, he 
wasn’t .savin’ of em, and had plenty of.’em left 
—he had ’em on both sides, looked like a musk- 
rat. But I done well by her, put her to bed, 
give her more’n a quart of herb tea, and- sweat 
her, and done everything else I could for her 
Wall, the very next day after I put 
Sarah Ann Shelmadine to bed, was the day of 
my first and last run. 

It wus the hottest day it does seem to me that 
I ever experienced, and lived through. The heat 
wus truly tegus. And I had a awful time out, 
for of course the house-work had all fell onto me, 
besides sweatin’ her, and doin’ everything else I 
could,for her comfort. Wall, I had got my work 
all done up slick, and got Sarah all sweat, and — 
then thinkses I, all of a sudden, I will have some 
green peas for dinner, so I put my sunbunnet on, 
and went out-to pick ’em, I picked a six-quart 
pan full, but, oh, how the presperation and sweat 
did run down‘my face. And I did not know but 
melt I should. And asI sot down in the kitchen 
to shell ’em, it seemed to me that I grew more 
and more torrid in my zone, and the presperation 
and the sweat seemed to roll down my face in 
precipitous torrents. And knowin’ that I wus 
and 


wouldn’t be undertook by me agin, with my ‘ nobody in the house but another female, 


present experience, (and lameness,) not for no 
money. 


and she upstairs, down with the mumps, 
I thought to myself, nobody, unless it wus a per- 
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fect slanderer and fault-finder, could find fault 
with my morals and demeanior if I should take 
my shoes and stockin’s, and try to keep my- 
from meltin’ down into a fluid state, and be 
carried home to my mother in a ten-quart pail. 
(I wus not then so hefty by the: steelyards—100 
and 25 pounds wus my weight, to a notch.) 

Wall, as I wus a-sayin’, I up and took ’em off, 
I had on one of Sarah Shelmadine’s old dresses 
to mop in, and though she wus my size as to 
waist and sleeves, in height she jest came up to 
my arm-pit, so my feet showed to as good advan- 
tage as if they wus heroic size, sculped on a 
monument. 

But I didn’t care, knowin’ there ‘wus only 
females present (and one of them upstairs, down 
with the mumps). So I sot collected together 
and considerable chirk, holdin’ my six-quart 
pail full of peas on my lap, and shellin’ of ’em, 
and singin’ a him about “how peaceful and calm 
wus my frame.” 

When all of a sudden there came a knock on 
the side of the door right in front of me—it stood 
wide open—and as I looked up there stood a man 
with a mournin’ weed onto his hat, lookin’ right 
in onto me, not three feet from me, and lookin’ 
right at me. 

I shrieked one shriek, and bounded one bound. 
And, oh, what a.scene of wild confusion ,ensued 
and follered on, I glared wildly and inchoheri- 
ently at him. My six-quart pan fell onto the 
floor with a loud report; the peas scattered and 
chased each other madly over the floor; the pods 
rattled together like artileries. I glared wildly 
down at my various feet (it seemed as if I had 
thirteen or fourteen of ’em, larger and barer than 
any feet ever wus before or sense), And mildly 
Lendeavored to collect my different feet together 
and seek for a place of concealment for them and 
for me. The nearest door behind me wus the 
buttery door. It wus.a small buttery—only jest 
large enough to hold dishes, and wus exactly op- 
posite the outside door, where the man stood 
* with a mournin’ weed onto his hat. But I wildly 
backed into it, and tried to shut the door, and 
couldn’t, and then I remembered that it had got 
stuck and wouldn’t shet, and aunt Marier had 
urged uncle Joshua to fix it, but vainly. So 
there I stood, backed up aginst the wall directly 
opposite. to the man in the door, and not 
six feet from him, countin’ my feet as only 
two. And he a-standin’ stun-still, a-lookin’ at 
me seemin’ly in deep dumb-founder, and there I 
stood a-lookin’ at him in deep dumb-founder. It 
wus a agitatin’ time—very.. It wus a time’ to be 
remembered as long as Memory sets up in her 
high-chair. But in that tryin’ time, I thought 





to myself, that I never see a more meachin’ yet 
sort of good look onto a man’s face in my life 
than there wus on hisen. Qh, what a agi- 
tatin’ time it wus! He has told me sense in 
strict confidence, and I wouldn’t want it to go no 
further. He has told me probable one hundred 
and 50 times, countin’ in the times of courtin’, 
when he told it to me stiddy.and frequent, that 
he fell in love with me right there on the spot— 
right there on the door-step, with the brilin’ sun 
a brilin’ down on him, and the shadder of that 
mournin’ weed a-wavin’ over his head. He 


looked curious—very. And I felt curious, too— 


curiouser than I ever had felt before: a great 
deal curiouser. And not havin’ no experience 
in that way, I didn’t mistrust what ailed me. 
But he, havin’ had the symptoms before, knew 
jest what it wus, he knew it. wus love that ailed 
him—that it wus pure affection that wus a-tack- 
lin’ of him. But he acted like a perfect gentle- 
man. I'll say that for him, he behaved awful 
genteel, if he never did before, and never does 
agin. p 

He see by my acts and demeanior that I didn’t 
want to be seen; that I would rather have it go 
that he hadn’t seen me, and there wusn’t nobody 
to home. So says he, makin’ a low bow: 

«I called to see Joshua Bumpus about a steer ; 
but I see I came in the wrong time, I see there 
haint nobody to home.” 

“No, sir!’ says I, firmly. ‘There haint 
nobody in the house; the folks are all away, and 
sick abed, and there haint a soul anywhere 
round here.”’ 

I wus agitated, and nearly by the side of 
myself, and knew not what I wus sayin’. And 
he also wus entirely by the side of himself, but 
still seemin’ to want to do the fair thing by me. 
He says, in polite axents: 

“T see jest how it is, I see there haint nobody 
here. But when somebody gets round here, I 
wish you'd tell ’em I come.” 

‘¢T will!’’ says I, in firm axents. 

«Tell ’em,”’ says he, lookin’ at me with that 
meachin’ but awful admirin’ way, ‘Tell ’em, 
that my name is Josiah Allen, that I am a 
widower by trade, and wanted to buy a steer.” 

“«T will,” says I. 

Says he, in that same curius tone, and with 
that same curius look, ‘‘ What might I call your 
name, mum, when—when—you. are—are any- 
where—when anybody’s to home.” 

‘Samantha Smith,’’ says I, and: I could hear 
as I spoke, how awful strange my voice sounded, 
almost like a perfect stranger to me. 

He looked at me more‘admirin’er and meach- 
in’er than he had looked, and says he, in low, 








A LEGEND.—AN AUTUMN DAY. 





firm axents, ‘‘I shall come agin, when you are 
—when somebody is here.” 

He turned ’round, and went down the steps 
slowly, and as if he didn’t want to. And after 
he went down the last one, he turned round, 
seemin’ly wantin’ to make me feel as good as he 
possibly could, and put me at my ease, and 
says he: © 

‘T won’t hang round any longer, when there 
haint nobody here.” 

And, oh! what a terrible meachin’ and awful 
admirin’ look did come over his brow, under the 
shadder of that mournin’ weed, as he slowly 
turned, and went off. 





The very next day but one, uncle Joshua’s 
folks come home. And Josiah Allen came most 
the minute they did. And I noticed, the first 
thing, that he had took off that mournin’ weed. 
Uncle Joshua noticed it, too, and bein’ intimate, 
asked him about it. And Josiah turned it off 
real handsome, he said: 

‘“‘He thought he might as well take off the 
weed, it made him feel so sort o’ weedy.” 

Wall, as I said, he came, and he kept a-comin’, 
and when I went home, he came there, and kep’ 
a-comin’ ; and in less than a year’s time after my 
first and last run, I wrote my name Samantha 
Allen, formally Smith. 





A LEGEND. 


BY ROSE GERANIUM. 


Liven a race of strange dream-people, 
In a country by the sea; 

Far behind them lay the water, 
Vast and vague as Death may be. 


Far before them stretched the desert, 
Foot of man had never crossed, 
For the people had a legend: 
“ He who ventures there is lost! 


“Lost amid the sandy mazes 
And the uplands, bleak and bare. 
Nightly, monsters grim and eerie, 
Hold their woeful revels there. 


“Ah, who treads within its borders, 
Takes his risk at fearful cost. 

All is death within the desert— 
He who ventures there is lost!” 


Through the valleys and the uplands, 
Of that long and dreary way, - 

Passed a novice Veiled and mantled, 
Softly singing on her way. 





Softly, lightly, oh! full sweetly! 
All the people flocked to hear, 
All the people flocked and followed 

To her measure, falling clear. 


Left their dove-cotes and their gardens, 
Left their browsing goats and kine, 
Followed, followed, till the glories 
Of 2, sunset round them shine. 


One by one, its cares forgetting, 
Loosened many a weary hand, 

And its gifts and stores, down-dropping, 
Fell upon that barren land. 


Up a rugged steep the novice, 
Drew the people, as she trod, 
Till a shining gateway opened— 

And the singer .passed to God. 


All the desert is a garden, 
And a land of fruit and wine, 
For the seeds the people scattered, 
Blossomed in that land divine, 





AN AUTUMN DAY. 


BY MATTIE MAYSON. 


We strolled, my little love and I, 
Within the woods, one autumn day, 

When fleecy clouds sailed o’er the sky, 
And all the leaves were painted gay. 


The squirrel laying in his store 
Of winter nuts, ran up the tree, 
Tossed his sly head a little more, 
And tipped a knowing wink at me. 


The gorgeous leaves came sighing down, 
Loosed by the never-quiet breeze. 

We paused to gather chestnuts brown, 
That dropped in showers from the trees, 





We found a blossom-bordered brook, 
Close by, a lovely moss-grown seat; 
And sitting in that fairy nook, 
I told my love the story sweet. 


Beneath her dainty hat’s wide brim, 
The lashes drooped in coy surprise, 

She plucked a leaf from off a limb, 
And slowly raised to mine her eyes. 


And then—but, oh! I cannot tell 
The joy of that brightautumn day, 
When flowers bloomed and chestnuts fell, 
And all the leaves were painted gay. 
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8. STEPHENS. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1879, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
; Congress, at Washington, D. C.} 


CHAPTER I. 

A curving sea-beach on which the sands were 
white, almost,.as the foam, that curled and broke 
over it. On the left a fair, rich country merging 
into a background that seemed like a fragment of 
Italy drifted across the English Channel; for the 
scene was in the Isle of Wight. 

On the right, the houses of a watering-place 
gave a look of active life to the scene that made a 
cheerful contrast to the loneliness of the beach, 
on which a lovely child was wandering alone. 
She was a beautiful little waif, with refinement 
and rare grace in every movement and feature, 
but clad in a dress of common material, strangely 
relieved by an. under-garment of fine linen, only 
visible about the plump shoulders, leaving the 
pretty arms and neck entirely uncovered. 

This strange child had broken loose from a 
thicket, where laurestinas and myrtle in bloom 
were tangled, among the more hardy growth of 
the island, almost down to the sea. r 

Like a wild bird, escaping from some fowler, 
she had rushed toward the beach, her dark, hazel 
eyes full of fire, her soft hair set in commotion 
by the wind, while her baby feet sent the sand 
flying behind-her in showers as she ran. 

Once upon the shore, the pretty creature halted 
almost in the water, and stood, looking eagerly 
up and down, searching for some one. 

No person’ was in sight; no sound reached her 
but the whisper of the waves, as they tossed 
wreaths of foam to her feet, and rolled back in 
curves of sapphire-blue—returning and retreat- 
ing till the very monotony had a weird effect 
upon the child. She drew back, still looking 
up and down the shore, with the life. slowly 
dying from her features, till her poor little heart 
swelled to the sobbing of the waves with answer- 
ing tears. 

“ Done—done—all done,” she said, in utter 
dejection. ‘ Mamma’s ’ittle dirl all alone. No- 
body here. . Nossing but de big white birdie and 
*ittle Dosy: Mamma, mamma!” she cried out, 
with plaintive energy: then dropped her pretty. 
head to listen. 

There was no answer, save a stir of wind in 
the long sand grassed that seemed to sigh over 
her ar” ial and she would have burst 





into a passion of tears—for her eyes were filling 
with them—but just then, something half-buried 
in the sand drew her attention, and with quick 
transition of feeling, so exquisitely childlike, she 
ran forward, fell down upon her knees, and soon 
rescued a shell from the spent foam of a wave 
that was curling over it. 

Another and another she gathered up from the 
wet sand, carrying them about in the skirt of 
her dress, till, all at once, a joyful cry broke 
from her. - There, among the coarse tufts of grass 
to which she had wandered, lay a shell more 
beautiful than anything the beach could afford— 
a delicate, pink-lipped thing, brown and gold- 
spotted, on the back, but so engraved and carved 
over, by the hand of some artist, that, in places, 
the tints merged together and clouded the surface. 

No wonder that the child cried out as she 
leaped upon her prize, for it was a part of her own 
dreamy life—a foreign shell that had been dropped 
from her hand one day, when father and mother 
had left her on the beach in charge of her nurse, 
who in her turn had disappeared, forgetting her 
trust, and that strange, wild-faced girl had darted 
down to the shore and had carried the little 
creature off. 

The child seized upon the shell and ran along 
the beach, smiling now, and full of swift memories. 
Yes, it was. her mother, the; sweet, beautiful 
mother, who had given her the shell. It had 
been brought to ‘the shore, clenched in her own 
little hand, that she might listen to the message 
from the sea which, nurse had said, was hidden 
away in its rosy heart. 

In her fright the child had dropped it, when 
that strange being carried her away. But now 
she would listen and be quite still, while it told 
her where to find her mamma, who had come 
across the sea to that very place, and of course 
the great sea would know where, she was, and 
tell her all about it. 

The child sat down upon the beach, gathering 
a little store of periwinkles and scallops up in 
her dress with one hand, while she lifted the 
foreign shell to her ear with the other, and 
waited for it to speak: Thus the sunshine fell 
on her pretty head, bent on one side, with its 
soft masses of brown hair flowing carelessly on 
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her plump, white arm, and one baby foot, that 
had crept from under the coarse skirt, and was 
strained back upon the sand, motionless, like all 
the rest of her body. This attitude of natural 
grace and intense interest lasted a full minute, 
and a look of sweet seriousness came over those 
beautiful features, as she listened for the vague, 
low murmurs that have haunted the imagination 
of older persons, like a reality. 

While the little creature listened, more and 
more intently, the distant shrubbery, through 
which she had escaped to the shore, was torn 
violently ‘apart, as if some wild animal were 
struggling in it, and a female, dark, lithe and 
agile as a panther, came tearing through. She 
saw the child, rushed forward, and flung herself 
down upon the sand, winding both arms around 
the little creature. 

The child struggled furiously in that strange 
grasp, clung to the shell, as if she feared. that it 
would be wrested from her, and cried out, 
“Mamma, mamma!’’ in a frenzy of distress. 

“*Don’t, don’t!’ pleaded the girl, striving to 
soothe her. ‘You mustn’t scream so.’’ 

“« Let me go—let me go!’’ cried the little crea- 
ture, breaking from her, and stamping on the sand. 
** Dosy wants de sea to talk about mamma.” 


‘But I am your mamma, now,” pleaded the 
girl. 

‘*No, no, Dosy won’t have 00 !’’» 

The girl rose up to her knees, looking anxiously 


around as if she feared observation. Seeing the 
scallop shells and periwinkles that had fallen 
from the child’s dress, she leaned forward and 
gathered them up. 

“See, pretty one—see all your nice shells. 
You shall take them home to play with.” 

“‘Dosy won’t, Dosy won't!’ cried the child, 
dashing the shells from her tormentor’s hands, 
while she stamped down the sands with her 
naked feet, in an agony of impatience. 

The girl's eyes began to flash. She was evi- 
dently roused by contradiction, and restrained 
her rising anger with difficulty. But, directly 
the passion of the child changed: she threw her- 
self, face downward, emt the sand, and began to 
Sob piteously. ty 

Then the young woman lost all signs of resent- 
ment. Her great, black eyes filled with pity ; her 
mouth quivered; and covering her face with both 
hands, she began to sob also.’ The child heard 
this sound of grief, and lifting her own tear- 
stained face from the fold of her arms, looked at 
her persecutor, curiously. Then shecrept softly 
up to the strange being, and touched her. 

* Don’t ki,’’ she said, in a voice sweet with 
childish pleading. ‘*Dosy’s sorry. Don’t ki.” 

Vou. LXXVII.—4. ; 





The girl dropped her hands, and sat staring at 
the. little creature, as if amazed by her sudden 
change; then, all at once; she reached out her 
arms, drew the pretty pleader to her bosom, and 
kissed her, with tender violence, repeating, over 
and over again : 

“So like him—so like him. Oh, my angel, 
my pretty cherub, how could I give you up? 
How could I think of it? Come, darling, come.” 

The child allowed herself tp be led away; but 
looked back at the sea, over her shoulder, in 
miserable dejection, as if she were leaving some 
friend behind. In some mysterious evolution of 
the mind, she recognized the scenery, and 
connected it with something that had gone before. 

‘“‘ Papa wants his ’ttle dirl,’’ she said, stopping 
resolutely. 

‘No, no, it is. I that want you,’’ cried the girl. 

‘« Dosy is mamma’s own baby,’’ persisted the 
child, with tears in her brown eyes. 

“‘Dosy is my baby now—my own precious 
darling baby,” pleaded the girl, with a passionate 
attempt at persuasion. ‘‘ Dosy will go back to 
the pretty garden, where roses grow, and the 
nice lady will give her cherries—a whole lap full, 
this time.” 

Still the child pulled at the hand that led her, 
until the girl, quite out of patience, lifted her in 
both arms, and bore her from the sands, 

«¢Don’t—don’t! oo hurts Dosy,’’ cried the 
little creature, struggling to free herself. 

‘* How can I help it—how can I help it?” 
cried the girl, silencing her with kisses. 

After one or two passionate struggles, the 
helpless captive settled down in the clasp of 
those slender, snowy arms, and ceased to resist, 
though her eyes were still wet with tears, and 
her bosom heaved with sobs. 

Wading ankle-deep in the sands, tearing her 
way through the long, coarse grass, and through 
tangled thickets, the girl bore her victim, 
caressing her as.she went. Carefully avoiding 
the highway that skirted the coast, she crossed 
fields and threaded lanes, always seeking the 
shelter of trees, if possible, and keeping between 
hedge-rows, until she came'in sight of what had 
once béen a sniall park, now cut up into fields 
and. neglected lands. A sparse growth of trees 
was scattered over it, mostly along the windings 
of a carriage road, which led now only to the 
foundation. walls and broken chimneys of what 
had been a rather,superior mansion.. Behind 
this were the moss-eaten and shattered walls of 
® spacious garden, so overrun, with weeds and 
neglected shrubbery, that it was scarcely more 
than a wilderness, full of wild .bloom and 
tangled undergrowth. 
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Tn the same way, ‘tall weeds, ivy and wild 
columbines choked up the hollows left by the old 
house, while some thrifty fruit-trees, oaks, and 
chestnuts, too young for timber, had escaped the 
ruinous axe, when: the fire old trees of the park 
had been cut away, and sold to meet the wants 
of a profligate who had ‘possessed the property 
just Jong enough to destroy it. 

’ At the lower end of the broken carriage road, 
behind two stone pillars, pierced by the rusty 
hinges of a gate, long since torn away, stood a 
small stone house that had once been the lodge, 
but was fast approaching a state of dilapidation ; 
for the slate roof had been replaced by thatch, 
and its neglected walls were bound together and 
covered with ivy, which beautified while it pro- 
tected them. Indeed, nature had taken the old 
building to itself, and made it picturesquely 
beautiful, spite of its poverty; for house-leeks 
and velvety mosses seattered their greenness over 
the mouldy brown ofthe thatch, and patches of 
lichen gave a golden tinge to the wall, 

Standing in the back door of this dwelling, 
was a‘woman who had hardly reached mid age 
—an untidy woman, but not ill-looking, had 
there been no attempt at finery in her loosely 


worn, slaternly dress that had been well-made { 


and of fine material in its time. ; 

This woman ‘stood leaning‘against the door- 
frame, with a strain of anxiety: on her features, 
as she shaded her eyes with ‘one’ hand, while 
she cast searching glances down a neighboring 
lane, as if expecting’some one from that direction. 
All at once, a sharp exclamation broke from her, 
and a spasm of anger contracted her forehead. 

She had seen a young girl toiling wearily up 
the lane, with a child clinging to her neck, and 
dragging down her arms. 

« Will the girl never get over this craze,’ she 
said, turning from the sight, and entering the 
house. “I almost hoped that the pretty imp 
had’ escaped her. Was ever a creature so 
demented! There will be trouble come out of 
this; a prison, transportation, or, at the best, 
another drag upon me—something to hold her 
back from her work.” 

The woman entered her kitchen, and seized 
upon some household toil, angrily, as if exertion 
could work off the fever of her mind. Indeed, 
it did seem as if she had great cause for 
discontent, when another, even so small a child 
as that, was added to her poverty-stricken house- 
hold. 

While the woman strove, with useless energy, 


to throw off her discontent, a child, scarcely } 


older than the little waif who had been brought 
back so unwillingly, was amusing herself in the 





garden, with the deep maroon-red. of beet leaves 
straggling through weeds shading her naked 
feet, while she was digging up a carrot bed, with 
both hands, and moulding the soil into unsightly 
mounds that she called pies. 

This. child—a. rough; picturesque creature, 
bare-headed; and with masses of thick, short 
hair, sunburned till one could hardly decide on 
its real tint or texture—lifted her great, black 
eyes, and frowned sullenly, when she saw the 
young female from the beach coming through the 
gateway, with that other little girl in her arms, 
and began tearing at the soft, curly carrot tops, 
as if she wefe angry with them. 

“ See,’ said the girl, approaching this wild 
thing, and setting her burden down among the 
weeds, “I’ve brought: your: playmate back. 
Promise me, dear, that you'll never let her run 
away again. Promise me, Zuma, that’s a good 
girl.” 

Zuma eyed the little captive with an unfriendly 
side glance; then, seizing one of her mud pies 
between both tiny hands, dashed it to pieces on 
the ground. 

Dosy—for that. was all the name the little 
stranger could give herself-saw the hateful 
glance, and retreated from it, clinging to her 
captor’s skirts for protection. 

“There, Zuma, come, and play in the house. 
I will not trust. you out here again. Why did 
you let her go?” . 

“*Cause I was glad,’ answered the child, 
precocious both in thought and speech. ‘‘’Cause 
I don’t want her.” 

‘Come in, you wicked thing,’’ exclaimed the 
elder girl, lifting the tiny rebel from the, ground 
by one arm, and shaking her till the wild tangles 
of her hair were alliin commotion. 

Zuma resisted, and clenched her mite of a fist 
ready for battle ; _ was seized upon, and 
carried into the hous ignominiously ; while the 
waif, terrified by this rude contest, followed, 
clinging to her protector’s garments. 





CHAPTER Il. 

“So you have found! the little torment,’’ said 
the mother, overlooking this tumultuous entrance 
as a thing of such cénstant occurrence, that it 
passed unnoticed.' ‘It is well you did—a fine 
time we should: have of it, if your father had 
come, and found ‘her missing.” 

“* My father—how often have I told you and 
him never tocall himself that? Besides what has 
he got to do with’ this, little darling? At any 
rate, she isn’t his.” 

But she’s taking the bread from his own 
child’s mouth, and something has got to be done. 
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She can’t be kept ‘here. . I tell, you, the house 
isn’t big enough to hold those’ two children. 
Can’t you see Zuma is. falling, away with 
jealousy of the miss, who scorns her play- 
things, and woulfim’t eat bread and milk out of 
the same porringgr'with her, till she was starved 
into it,”’ said the-woman, with lowering discontent 
on her countenatice. 

“1 know that Zuma is a cross thing—not fit 

‘to tie the darling’s pretty shoes, if you hadn’t 
taken them away from her,” retorted the girl; 
‘<but neither you nor the man you have married 
shall make me give her up.” 

«Not give her up, when these peoplé are doub- 
ling the reward every. day? I tell you they will 
yet give, hundreds.of pounds to get her back.’’ 

‘‘But money cannot buy her,’’ answered the 
girl, resolutely. ‘Thousands on _ thousands 
wouldn’t do it. I mean to keep her myself.” 

‘© You say this?’ retorted the angry mother. 
“You dare to say it, whether I like it or not?” 

‘¢ Yes, mother, because I mean it.”’ 

‘«Mean it! 

«Crazy ! 


Wretched girl, are you crazy?” 
No, mother, you do not understand. 


I was almost that, when I found the little creature 
alone upon the beach, after watching day after 
day just for a sight of her, only because she was 


his child, so crazy that J seized upon her, and 
was ready to promise anything only to haye her 
in my arms for one night. You thought of the 
other thing—the reward that might be offered— 
the. money.. Oh; mother, how could you think 
that I would consent to that?’’ 

‘*But you must consent to it. There will be 
no danger to you. Once up in London, we can 
find persons to arrange the way and the price.”’ 

“Oh, mother,,you will, not understand me. 
I did not. mean to take her.. She..was sitting 
there, all alone, so frightened, and calling for 
help. I ran down to the beach; for the voice 
was like his, when he spoke in that low, kind 
way. She lifted her eyes, the look was his, and 
held out her little hands. What could I do? 
Yes, mother, I was crazy then. The clasp of her 
arms on my neck made me so. The sound of 
her voice in my ear drove me wild with its 
sweetness. I touched the soft waves of her 
hair, looked down into those beautiful eyes—his 
eyes—and they thrilled me into the sweet mad- 
ness that brought her here, Oh, mother, mother, 
I could not help it.” 

The girl threw herself. on the floor, at her 
mother’s feet, and clung to her knees; tears ran 
down her dark, wild face, with a sudden rush of 
passion. 

*«The very touch of her face to mine brought 
that time back again,’’ she still pleaded. 








And remembering that; you can wish to keep 
his ehild—love his child?” answered the angry 
mother, pushing the excited creature back from 
her knees: 

Myra’s head drooped to her -bosom, and she 
settled down on the floor as if some weight had 
been cast on her shoulders. 

‘‘ Mother, [ loved him then. He never asked 
me; but I loved him, and was foolish enough to 
think that he loved. me—poor child that I, was. 
Does one ever get over a thing like that?’’ 

‘Yes, enough to hate the man, if he takes to 
another. Enough to make him pay dearly for 
amusing himself with a foolish child; and he 
will pay—never doubt that—when your father 
takes the thing in hand.” 

‘‘Oh, mother, mother, let me keep her! She 
is just learning to know and love me, I will 
work so hard, morning and night, for her and 
Zuma. . Let me keep her, let me keep her!’ 

‘¢ Get up from the floor, and go about your work 
till this craze goes off. I will not taik with you. .To- 
night, your father will be here. Plead with him,” 

‘“‘T have no father!’ exclaimed the girl, 
starting up from the floor. ‘‘Your hushand has 
no power over me more than any other, man.” 

The woman’s eyes. flashed angrily, and a 
threatening smile curved her mouth. 

‘Say these words to him, if you dare,’ she 
said ;. ‘but, remember, that the thing you have 
done makes him more your master than ever. 
He has but to speak, and you will. be in prison. 
Go against his wishes, and he will give you up to 
the law.” 

Myra looked at her mother, steadily ; the fire 
went out from her eyes, and an. expression of 
stubborn resolve came in its place. 

‘** What shall I do?” she said. 
for work.” 

The woman remarked this change, curiously ; 
but wild, rapid moods were common to this 
creature. She, failed to read this aright, and 
said, more kindly: 

‘Go out, and see to Zuma. She’s out again, 
and will be running away in turn.” 

‘« May I take the little one with me?’ 

‘‘What do I care?’ exclaimed the woman, 
impatiently. ‘* Only see that she is kept close at 
hand,” 

Myra stooped down, and kissed the child, who 
was still clinging to her dress. 

«And well out of sight, if strangers should be 
prowling around,” added the woman, sharply. 

“Pll take them up to the old place,” answered’ 
Myra. ‘‘No one ever comes there. Besides,” 
she added, smiling down on the little one, ‘the 
cherries are ripest there.” 


“T am ready 
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“The Tittle face, lifted to hers, brightened under 
the tenderness of’ that smile, and’ two small 
hands pulled at the girl’s dress.’ ‘She snatched 
the waif up in her arms, and hurried ‘into the 
garden, calling Out, “Come along, Zuina,’’ a8 she 
passed that erratic young person, who was busy 
remoulding her mud pies, and did not care to be 
disturbed, till the word cherries met her ear. 
Then she gathered herself up, shook the dust 
from her frock, and ran on ahead, looking back 
and showing her white teeth, now and then, like 
a pet spaniel eager for a run. 

Sometimes: toiling under the child’s weight, 
sometimes leading her carefully along, Myra 
made her way toward the ruined chimney and 
broken walls of the old mansion house. ‘There, 
in the corner of what had been a’ fine orchard, 
some unpruned trees were still bearing fruit. 
Among them a cluster of cherry trees was stirred 
by the soft south wind, that revealed their red- 
ripé fruit to the let sunshine one moment, and } 





her mouth with fruit, while the other child was 


‘looking on, Without'an effort to help herself. 


Before 'the tears could form’ were coming 
to those soft ‘eyes, another br eame down, 
which Zuma eyed with some jealousy, though her 
own hands were busy, and ef mouth ‘so full, 
that she could only ery out,’with a muffled 
sound : s 

“Et it be. I want more.” 

The little one withdrew her hand, and sat 
regarding the cherries in her lap, with a grievous 
look of disappointment, when Myra called out, 
from her perch in the branches: 

“Zuma, what are you’ about? Give that 
branch to the little one, or Pll come down and 
choke you. Be quick; for here comes another 
lovely bunch.” 1 

When assured of a fresh supply, Zuma 
snatched the branch from the little stranger’s 
lap, and gave her the one she had half-denuded. 

«Them’s best,” she said, crossly, securing the 


hid it in twink‘ing shadows the next, so gently, } finest cherry left on the ragged braneh, and 
that you could ‘hardly tell whether the trees were } crushing it between her sharp little teeth, before 
more green than red, the two colors brightened } she could force herself to give the rest up. 


each otheF $0 beautifully. 

When Zuma caught the first glow of the 
cherries, her eyes danced, and a greedy movement } 
of the lips commenced, as if she were tasting the 
fruit already. Even the child, in Myra’s arms, 
began to elasp her tiny hands, and call out: 

‘« Booful—booful !”” ; 

With one of these children, this impulse was } 
a greed of appetite; with:the other, an innate 
love of the beautiful dawning even in her infant 
mind. 

“Now,” said Myra, drawing both children 
under the trees, ‘‘1 will climb up there, and get } 
the cherries while you sit on the grass, like good 
little girls, and catch them as they fall. If you 
see anybody coming, run and hide under the ivy 3 


behind the old chimney, and don’t make a bit en 


noise till T come after you. Mind that, Zuma.” } 

Zuma nodded, dropped down on the grass, and 
began to spread out her scant dress ready for 
the promised shower of fruit. 

Myra gave a quick bound, caught one of the 
lower limbs, and swung herself into the tree, 
making a commotion among the leaves that 
delighted the little creatures below, and frightened 
half-a-dozen marauding robbins that’ flew away 
in terror, each with what seemed like a great 
ruby flashing in its bill. 

Directly, a branch high up in the tree bent 
under Myra’s weight, her dark face peered 
through the leaves, and a branch, heavy with 
cherries, came rustling down to Zuma’s uplifted 
hands—eager little hands that began to crowd } 





** Booful !” 

Even that innocent child was but  half- 
convinced by the smiles and emticing grimaces 
with which the inferior fruit had been urged 
upon her; but the keen-enjoyment with which 
her companion ate awoke some of the same 
desire in herself, so she began to pluck away at 
her branch, and feed herself daintily. For some 
minutes, the two children were thus pleasantly 
occupied, when a sudden cry broke from 
overhead, and Myra came swinging down, from 
branch to branch, till she reached the ground. 

‘Run, run, children. Hide yourselves. 
strange man is coming across the fields.” 

Zuma sprang to her feet, huddled a quantity of 
the cherry branches into her arms, and ran, like 
a deer, toward the ruined chimney. Thestrange 
child followed, and Myra went forward to mect 
the person who had startled her so. 

The man was walking leisurely, swinging a 
heavy cane in his hand, with which he paused, 
now and then, to decapitate a primrose or sweep 
a tuft of violets from the grass. 

As he drew nearer, Myra moved more and 
more slowly, until at last she came to a stop and 
stood awaiting his approach, with a look of star- 
tled apprehension. 

There was apparently nothing to fear in the 
man, who approached her with that careless, 
swinging step. A smile was on his rather hand- 
some face, and his whole appearance was that of 
a jovial, good fellow, a little out of sorts with 
fortune, taking a long walk in the sunshine of a 
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pleasant day, which, with everything else that 
cost nothing, he was, im reality, ready to, enjoy 
to the utmost. 

As the man drew nearer, the details of his ap- 
pearance became, less pleasing, There was an 
attempt at pauperish style about him that bespoke 
habitual, mendacity.. His threadbare coat was 
buttoned to the neck, wherever honest buttons | 
presented themselves, and where, they failed to 
appear, the faded ribbon of an eye-glass ‘that did 
not exist, or the corner of a soiled handkerchief 
filled the opening. A tall hat, from which the 
nap had long since been brushed away, was 
placed a little on one side of his head, which was 
earried high in the air, like that of a man who 
felt equal to any position that might present 
itself, and the upward curve of his thick, blonde 
moustache had a touch of the dandy in it, which 
no degree of penury had been able to extinguish. 

When this man saw Myra, hesitating as if 
doubtful whether to advance or escape, he kissed 
his hand airily, thus inviting her approach. 

With a look of absolute loathing, she turned 
and moved slowly back toward the cherry trees. 
He quickened his steps, and soon was by her 
side. 

So you knew that I should come this way, 








and ran outto,meet me—like a dutiful daughter,” 
he said, with a leer in his look that brought the 


blood to her cheeks. ‘I was expecting it of 
you—dear, good creature |” 

He spoke in a high tone, laughing, perhaps, at 
the insincerity of his words. 

The girl answered with a disdainful lift of the 
head. ‘I had no idea of meeting you. I am 
not a dutiful daughter, or your daughter in any 
way, though my mother is your wife, and your 
child, so far as it goes, is my sister... I wish you 
never would speak of me as belonging to you 
again.” 

‘‘ Hoity, toity! How the bird pecks,’’ cried 
the man, with a disagreeable laugh, tossing his 
cane into. the air, and catching it again. ‘‘ Well, ; 
never mind, Howis the old one, over yonder?” 

“The old one? I wouldn’t advise you to call 
my mother that to her face,’’ answered. Myra, 
firing up at the insult. Again the man laughed. 
He seemed to delight in bringing the hot blood 
to that expressive face. , 

‘« Well,” he said, «‘ let the old party go. How 
about the kid? We're not to quarrel about her.’’ 

‘* Father—dad! Oh, father!” 

“By Jove!” exclaimed the man, turning 
toward the ruin, out of which Zuma came tearing 
her way through ivy and brambles, driven wild 
by the sound of her father’s yoice. _‘‘ Come here, 








you little heathen |’’ 


The child was close to him now, leaping from 
the ground, with both arms flung up in a wild 
effort to reach his neck. He lifted her, with a 
toss, to the desired level, and seemed to enjoy 
the hug she gave him, Then he placed her on 
the ground, exclaiming: 

‘“‘ What a little beggar it is! 
this ?”’ 

The strange child called forth this exclama- 
tion; for she had followed Zuma from the ruin, and 
stood by Myra, with her brown eyes, full of child- 
ish astonishment, fixed upon the strange man. 

Myra drew the little creature to her side, and 
strove to spread the skirt of her dress between 
her wondering face and that eager gaze, as fright- 
ened birds cover their young with quivering 
wings, when hawks circle oyer them. — 

“« Xh, that’s it! I begin to understand. A 
hot nest you’ve got into—kidnapping, and all 
that. The treadmill looming just before us—or 
penal service. Who knows?” 

Myra turned deadly white. 

‘No wonder you seem to have been eating 
ashes,”’ he went on, watching her face with cruel 
satisfaction. ‘It'll take a cool head to get you 
out of the scrape; but then I have a cool head, 
and mean to use it before you sink deeper in the 
mud. I tell you, girl, you shall find out. what it 
is to have a father.”’ 

“‘T have found it out,” answered the girl, in 
& quivering voice, and with hot tears in her eyes. 

The man laughed, and tossed up his cane, and 
caught it dexterously. 

‘¢ Always for-your good,” he said, ‘‘ only you 
don’t know how to appreciate a gorgeous blessing 
when you haye it. Most girls of your age would 
have jumped into the arms of a doting step-father 
when he held ’em out as I always am doing. 
Here, little one.’’ 

Myra shrunk back, drawing the child with her, 
frightened by his notice of the waif, and keenly 
suspicious of some sinister intent. 

- Don’t touch her. She is afraid of you.” 

‘“‘ Afraid of me—one of the gamest and best- 
hearted fellows on this side of Jerusalem,.® You 
ought to know better than let such nonsense enter 
the child’s head. How can anything in its senses 
fear me?” 

‘« But she does.” 

«Because you’ve put her up to it. Here, 
Zuma, now, who just dotes on me—don’t you, 
Kitsey ?” 

Here the man reached out his arms, entreat- 
ingly. Zuma made a rush for them, and, perching 
on his shoulder, triumphantly looked down, with 
laughing derision, on what she deemed the less for- 
tunate creature, hiding behind her sister’s dress. 


Hello! What is 
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Bi Come, 1 ‘now—forward, march |” said the man, 
boleh 5 homeward with his cine.’ “Soi little 
ladies ‘ride, while others Bo afoot, don’t they, 
Kitsey? ‘That's right,’ Hang ou.’ Away we gO.” 

CHAPTER ‘ITT. * « 

THe man,W marching forward with a comic, 
military air; a wheeled around, after a few 
strides, and Tooked back at Myra, who wag mov- 
ing slowly another way. 

a Hello, there ! No humbug, I tell you ! This 

gil never do. March on ih front. I 
fart keep both you and that stray runt in 
sight, “Hurry up, or I’ll know the reason why.”’ 

‘man’s voice had Jost all its rollicking 
gaiety. His fice darkened, and he clenched his 
stick firmly, as if ready to’ enforce his orders. 

Myra had no power of resistance. But her face 
was clouded and her great, black eyes flashed 
fire, as she turned to follow her tormentor. 

The woman was standing in the door of her 
singular home, when this strange group came 
up. She shrank back as the man appeared, 

“made a quick effort to smooth the disorder of her 


‘hair, and was stooping to pull up the heel of her } 


badly trodden shoe, when he came in and swung } 
the child down to her side. 


‘* A precious hand you are to keep things snug 
and close,”’ he said, assuming the manner he had } 


cast off for awhile. “Posters out in the town, 
the police wide awake as hawks, and that costly 
lot out in the open fields, eating cherries like a} 
blackbird, That's the way my property is cared } 
for, when my back is turned, and I’m striving to 
suppert the extravagance of a family, that never 
knows when it’s well off.” 

The woman, who had been a good deal disturbed 
at first, now pushed a straggling wisp of hair 
hack from her face, and é¢yed her husband with 
a side-long glance, in which surprise and good- 
natured scorn predominated. 

“* Myra had charge of her,” she said. 


‘Myra! a pretty creature to trust with two } 


hundred pounds, almost in hand,”’ answered the 
man, with a sneering glance at the girl. 

“Two hundred! Has it come to that?” ex- 
claimed the woman, excitedly. 

‘* Just. that, and likely to be doubled before 
the week is out, if the kid can be kept close— 
which I mean to make sure of.” 

The woman shot a swift glance from Myra, 
who was listening intently, though she seemed 
to be quite indifferent, to her husband, who took 
the warning and changed the subject. 

“Well, how are you getting on?” he said. 
“It isn’t every fellow that can indulge them, 


as ‘But you won't harm her. 


‘belongs to him, iti a whole season ‘on the seashore. 

T hope you remember that.” 

The woman cast her eyes around her wretched 

| aivelling, and smiled coldly enough. 
8 éThere was a time—’” she said, 
pov Oh, bother that ‘time! Just oblige me, and 
; let the first departed have a rest. You can’t pos- 
sibly appreciate ‘all that’ he was,’and all that he 
left, more than TI do, having settled up the last 
pretty effectually. He brewed uncommonly 
strong beer, ani made money by it, which I have 
done his memory the honor of spending like a 
gentleman, share and share alike, with his hand- 
some relict, who was over head and heels in love 
with me, before her widow’s cap got out of crimp, 
and married’ me, off-hand, in spite of a whole 
avalanche of impertinent hints and warnings from 
people who pretended to be her friends.” 

“Like the fool that I was,” muttered the 
‘woman, under her breath. 

A frown flashed over the man’s face, and ton 
he laughed unpleasantly. 

‘Not to say that the thing had’no drawback,” 
} heresumed, with seeming thoughtfulness. «(There 
} was yon black-eyed imp of a girl, who hated me 
like poison from the first, and puts on no end of 
} airs because of this hovel, with its beggarly bar- 
ren acres of land that are tied up’ in her name, 
and can’t be sold by one that wants to’ be an af- 

fectionate parent—who adores her a# daughter, 
aad bows down to her as an/heiréss.”’ 

Myra understood this fling at her humble inheri- 
tance, and turned upon him, her cheeks hot with 

passion and her eyes sparkling with angry tears. 

‘Tt is all that you have left to us,” she said. 

«But not all that I will bring’ to you sooner or 
later,’ was the threatening reply. ‘Let me tell 
you this, my Weiress:' it is either money for me, 
or—but no matter.” 

The girl was accustomed to these half-insult- 
ing, half jocose speeches;‘ but there was an evi- 
dent threat in this that terrified her into silence. 

The man watched her with malicious pleasure 
as she took the strange child in her arms, and 
mounted the stairs that led to her dilapidated 
room under the thatch. When the ricketty door 
closed upon them he turned to his wife, who had 
been listening anxiously. 

‘‘ Now, Martha,’’ he said, alert and eager for 
information, ‘“tell me all about this affair. As 
usual, your letter jumbled everything up so 
completely, that the best lawyer in London would 
havé failed to make anything out of it. T’ve got 
a foggy idea that the young filly up yonder has 
got into what may be a good thing for us and a 

} deuce of a scrape for herself.” 





You haven’t come 
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down for that,’’-said the woman, startled by his 
words. ‘*She didn’t mean it, at. firgt,, .It was I 
that thought, of the reward.” 

‘Anda splendid thought it was; in fact, my 
dear, you aré.a Very superior, woman. Never 
were two persons more evenly mated. . Now tell 
me about this man. A great swell,: enormously 
rich, isn’t:he ?” 

‘Rich as a prince,” answered ‘the woman, 
‘“‘ with a grand a in Kent.” 

“But nota lord. .No-title. There: we ‘are 
out of luck’ broke im ithe husband, with deep 
injury in his voice. ‘If he had been a lord of 
the realm, and this an only child, what a vein of 
gold it would have been for us; but he’s only a 
commoner, and the child’s a girl.’’ 

«But his wife, She is a lady of the realm, as 
you say,” 

«Oh, she.is the potentate, isishe?’’ 

Yes, @ lady in her own right, if you know 
what that means, and beautiful as—as waxwork.”’ 

“A lady in her'own right, is she? Well, my 
dear, that, means much or little. Every woman 
in England ;has a right to be a.lady, if she can.” 

“« But she has.a title.” 2 

‘*Ohidoyes,/I understand. Some Lady Mary ; 
or Lady Susan, | That only means that the person 
is some man’s. daughter, with a compli- 

cher name, which means nothing 
» Buch. titles. don’t. go to the 
worth that for us.’ 

Here the speaker blew a breath on the ends of 
his ‘fingers, and tossed these useless titles to 
the air. 

‘But this lady is a peeress in her own right.” 

“A peeress!’’ answered the man, laughing 
scornfully. ‘‘No such good luck. Why, there 
isn’t half-a-dozen such women in England.” 

“Well, she’s one ‘of them,” persisted the 
woman, ‘‘a real peeress.”’ 

* And this kid is her only child?” 

‘Yes, the only one. That is why,there is so | 
much noise made about it.” 

The man started, up,.unbuttoned his coat, and 








“I know all about that, of course,’’ answered 
the woman, yielding herself to the charm of these 
endearing epithets, which had of late become 
foreign to her, young husband’s lips.. ‘‘She never 
was a widow, and she.certainly is a lady,” 

“In, her. own right, you said.” 

‘¢In her own right... That.is the word.” 

‘Then, my beloved, we. have struck a vein of 
gold that we'll work deep., That child is like 
a picture of the old masters. The longer we 
keep her, the more she'll be worth. I withdraw 
the proposition.. No,two, four or five hundred 
pounds will get that child. Ill have thousands 
and thousands for her. We'll build up the old 
place here, buy every dirty aere of it back again.” 

“Oh, Henry, if you. only could!” exclaimed 
the woman, quite carried away by his generosity. 

‘‘Could ?of course we could. It must bea 
beggarly reward that doesn’t cover that bagatelle. 
But then, there is one drawback—beer. A place 
that has been once bought with beer is hardly 
fit for a gentleman; but don’t look disappointed. 
We'll think about it.” 

The scorn, with which, this word. was spoken, 
quite disheartened the poor woman, whose hopes 
had been raised to.fever heat, for a moment. f 

‘© We've got plenty of, other things to manage 
first,’ continued the. husband, surveying the 
untidy dress of his. wife, with a curve of the lip 
and a seornful gleam of his-eyes that made her 
wince. ‘Velvet dresses, a hat flushed with — 
feathers, silks heavy with lace. Then there is 
the girl.’’ 

‘Hush! the ceiling is broken, she.can hear.’ 

‘‘ Exactly, my dear; always wise and consid- 
erate,” answered the man, sinking his voice to a 
whisper; ‘but we must arrange to get the little 
thing away from her, and it must be done 
to-night.” i" 

The woman started up saying, hurriedly, “ not 
another word—she is coming down stairs.” 

“ Exactly,” 

When Myra reached the foot of the stairs, she 
found her mother fixing the table for supper, and 


flung it open, exposing»the soiled' and ragged’; her father-in-law standing on the doorstep, with 
linen it had coneedled; and in ‘his'teckless excite-} both hands» folded tranquilly on his bosom, 
ment, paced up and down the room, now and} enjoying the bland air, and apparently lost in 


then taking a dancing step'or breaking into a 
waltz. . 

““My love—my darling,” he, said, reseating 
himself, in a state of jubilant good nature. ‘Let 
there be no mistake here. . You are gyre that it 
is all right; but,:forgive me, if I) cross-question 
you with judicial closeness—tenderly, iny angel, 
but closely, you understand. Are you sure that 
the lady was not the dowager widow of some 





earl or baron before she married this man?” 


admiration of the sunset. 

The girl took the soiled table-cloth from her 
mother’s hand, quietly, apparently unconscious 
of any conyersation, that might have passed, and 
went on preparing for supper. 

There was no opportunity, for the husband and 
wife to hold any further conversation, until the 
night closed in, and Myra had gone upstairs 
with the children. Even then, they were afraid 
to talk fredly, until the woman went into the 
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bedroom under the thatch, in search of some 
imaginary object, and assured herself that both 
Myra and the children were sound asleep. 

Then, the two conspirtors sat down, close to- 
gether, and talked-in low voices. 

“Mark you, it must be'done this very night, 
said the man. * There is something in the girl’s 
eyes that I don’t like. Get ready at once; by 
daybreak, We et DEUS Se Hoe this.” 

« But how?” 

**On foot. There is no safer way. You can 
carry the child, she’s not so very heavy, and 
there’s no woman who can outwalk you in the 
three kingdoms.” 

“At midnight. But, how can I get ready ?”’ 

“Plenty of time, my dear—plenty, and to 
spare. Get up your most respectable rig. No 
fancy, remember, but something decently respec- 
table. Take the child up carefully, dress her in 
Zuma’s clothes, tie a hood over her head to keep 
her hair out of sight. If her face is a little 


grimmy, so much the better—and we are off on. 


the highway to a magnificent fortune.” 

“But Myra, Zuma, what will become of 
them ?”’ questioned the wife. 

** Why, don’t we leave them in a safe home, 
locked sweetly in each other’s arms? What else 
can they do but stay at home? The waif once out 
of Myra’s hands, and all her power of mischief 
is gone. She can only denounce herself.” 

‘« But the other child?” 

“‘Never mind her. Once in London, and she 
can be kept out of the way, safe enough. I only 
want your help in getting her there. Men don’t 
travel about with baby girls in their. arms, or I 
could do it myself; but what is there remarkable 





in a loving man and wife traveling with their off- 
spring in a respectable way ?”’ 

The woman hesitated: All this came suddeniy 
upon her, and produced great confusion of 
thought. The husband saw this with impatience. 

**Come, come,’’ he said, “you have got some- 
thing to do:. first pick up every:inch of the tog- 
gery that child had on, and do it up carefully in 
a separate bundle. Then rig yourself for the 
road—step light, and—what’s that ?’’ 

For’a minute there was dead ‘silence in the 
room, and both these plotters sat still, listening. 
Then the woman spoke: 

“Tt’s nothing but the cat, searching for mice 
in the thatch; she’s always at it, at night.” 

**T’ll make sure of that,” answered the hus- 
band, and taking off his shoes, he crept softly up 
the stairs, pausing every other step to listen. 
Stealing across the open space, he cautiously 
entered the bedroom, and was received by a gust 
of wind that came from an open window, cut in 
the gable, and half hidden by the thatch that 
fell over it. This startled him. He crossed the 
room swiftly, swept his hand over the bed, and 
an oath broke from him that made the woman 
below leap to her feet. While she stodd there, 
trembling in all her limbs, the enraged man 
plunged down the stairs, with a f 
every step shake under him, 
through the room, when ‘her 
found strength to cry out: 

“Oh, Henry, Henry, what has happened?” . 

She was answered by a heavy swing of the 
door, @ fierce oath, that came like a howl out of 
the darkness, and her husband was gone: 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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WAKE NOT THAT STRAIN. 


BY MRS. L. 


Qu! sing no more that low, sweet strain 
Of harmony divine! 

It wakes again a buried pain 
In this poor heart of mine. 


For vanished lips once breathed the same 
When life and hope were fair ; 

And now a long forbidden name 
Comes surging like a prayer. 


Up from the flowerless mound, where long 
My pale, dead dream has slept. 

Oh! I-had deemed my soul was strong, 
Because of grief unwept. j 
But your sweet, tehder minstrelsy 
Has brought a flood of tears, 
And waked’ again the mystery 

Of long-departed years. 


You thought not one so proud and cold 
As I have seemed, would bow 


s 





M. SOPER. 


Before an anguish uncontrolled, 
As you have seen me now. 


Then know hat love’s resistless tide, 
Rushing fipon me fast, 

Broke down the barriers of my pride 
With surges of the past. 


But go, forget what I have said, 
My spirit bows with shame, 

To think that from a past long dead, 
That restless spectre came, ~~ 


And wrung my foolish heart to tears, 
That would unbidden flow, 

As id the fateful, vanished years 
Of that sad long ago. 


See, I have summoned back my pride, 
Tam myself again. 

Thank God that only thou, the tried, 
Hast seen my foolish pain. 





LUCILE’S NEW YEAR. 


BY IDA ROWLAND 


Tr was the last week of the year, when, one 
morning, I read aloud this advertisement : 

Wanrep to buy, an antique desk. A liberal price 
will be paid for one satisfactory in every respect. 

«© OR, Lucile !’’ I cried,.‘‘this is :syour chance. 
You.can now retrieve your fallen fortunes.’’ And 
I tossed the newspaper across the breakfast-table. 

Lucille. read the advertisement again, and 
looked over, witha sigh, to where, between the 
windows, an old desk, such as the newspaper 
described, occupied the post of honor. 

«‘T should feel as if I were selling my grand- 
mama’s bones,’’ she said, decisively. 

«‘ Well, I don’t believe your grandmother,” I 
began, ‘ would blame yop, if she knew—” 

Here Ruth stopped me with a look, and began 
telling something that)had happened in the store, 
that day. Ruth was sales-lady, in the cloak: de- 
partment, in:one of our great city establishments. 
I taught scheol, and Lucile had been the French 
instructor, in a young lady’sacademy. We kept 
house together, until quite recently, in two rooms, 
in the third story of a New York house. We had 
our.own furniture, and cooked: our own meals 
over alittle gas stove: Qo. girls, who had been 
motherless ‘from childhood, and to whom the 
word “home” was a word with no meaning, 
such a life was very pleasant. 

Lucile was a dark-eyed, graceful, French girl, 
who had once seen better days, though she was 
quite reticent, except to us, about it. She was 
so innocent and beautiful that Rath and I loved 
and guarded her, as if she had been our younger 
sister. Ruth wasisturdy, independent, and New 
England born, and’ so trué-hearted and brave, 
that we looked up to her in everything, and felt 
safe under her protection. - ‘As for me; I was 
Mollie, born in the sunny South,” wil high- 
tempered, but capable of deep feeling, théy said, 
The war had ruined fortunes of my family, 
and my life had been full of hardships since. 

I do not think three girls could have béen mdre 
unlike. And yet we led a very tranquil, happy 
life, until a month or two before the evening of 
which I write, when a cloud ied + Mme? on 
our horizon. 

That Auicile came home, “tddhea and in- 
dignant. took but little questioning to dis- 
cover the cause. The assistant prindipal of the 


passing her hand lovingly over it. 





school had long annoyed Lucile with his atten- 
tions, and her studied avoidance.of him did not 
seem to make any difference. He dogged her 
steps, wrote her notes, and sent, her flowers, till 
the poor girl was nearly crazy. At last, unable 
to endure it any longer, she had refused him per- 
emptorily. ‘Two days later, she received her dis- 
missal, and that, too, without a recommendation. 

‘«« Nevermind,”’ said Ruth, encouragingly, ‘‘ you 
need a rest, and Mollie and [ needa housekeeper. 
This is your home, you know.” 

The girl’s dark eyes filled with tears. 

‘You are very kind,” :she sobbed out.” ‘ But 

ah! ig@s this etekne: me think of the old days, 
in ‘France, We 
lived in the ¢ and in tmath & 
fi the neighbors 
speci Wmithe next place. 
Ah! what plecanst ; had she added, re- 
calling it-with a sig in the meadows 
with their son, Henri } amd What pretty fetes they 
gave. But then grandma lost her fortune; and 
she was too proud to stay where she was known; 
and so came out to America; and died. You 
know the rest. . Oh, you,are very kind.” 

We tried, after this, to get her. another situa- 
tion; but were not successful. Finally I found 
two of my scholars, who wanted to take French 
lessons; and this kept up her hopes. 

That night, after I showed Lucile the adver- 
tisement, she left the table, and went to the desk, 
It was a 
quaint, old-fashioned thing, inlaid with different 
kinds of wood, in the style of the early part of 
the last century. ‘It had belonged to Lucile’s 
grandmother, and to the family, before, and was 
the only relic she possessed of her happy child- 
life in France. 

I knew what her feelings were, when I sug- 
gested the idea of selling it, but I knew still 
betterythat she needed the money sorely. ‘There 
was an unpaid doctor’s bill, that hatinted her, 
and which Ruth and I dare not pay, because of 
her pride. 

The next night was New Year’s Eve, and when 
Ruth and I eame home, the desk was gone. 
There were traces of tears on Lucile’s cheeks, 
but she made no complaint, We said nothing. 
But we felt, all the evening, as if there had been 
a funeral in our little home. 
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The next day, Lucile told us about it. Itseemed 
that some wealthy gentleman was furnishing his 
house, in the antique style, and had commissioned 
his agent to find hima desk. “The agent came, and 


looked at it; was delighted, as well he might be; } 


paid a large sum; and had it carried away. 

“That évening, Lucile sat; playing’ low, soft 
airs, on the'little, upright piano we had rented, 
when a rap on the door startled us. I rose to 
open ft’ A tall, handsome;»young man, with an 
unmistakable for¢ign> airy: stood there. He 
bowed, ‘with high-bredgrace,:ahd inquired, with 
a slight accent, for the young lady who bad sold 
an antique writing desk, the day before. iy 

Lucile; who had ‘started at the sound of the 
voice, came forward. ‘Her dark eyes shone; the 
color flushed into the cheeks, 

« Henri fshe ‘cried. ‘ She had extended her 
hand ; “but drew! it: baek'as instantly; and’ stood 
there, blushing and tremblingy je: & 

’ The gentlemandstanted, ggzed/tagerly at her, 
and then ) of ‘his. 

* Lucile, *©Mon Die, what 
a. pleasure.” : és one with delight, as 
ie spoke." hutl Teyab 
ew Lueile, after ag turned: to us. 

“ Oh! girls, onl: ”? Bhe said, * it'is Henri, 
my old playmate. You: remember iny'telling you 
of the boy who was so’ kind me; Often and 
often we children played in the library, where the 


old desk. stood, »Manyvan hour we have spent’ 


puzzling our ‘heads: oyer' its quaint inlaid orna- 
ments. Ab! the. dear old:days—” 
She broke down. She’ could speak no more. 





The memory of those old days, and of all her 
troubles since she had been left alone in the 
world;-overpowered, her. She turned away her 
head, to hide her emotion. 

-Monsieur Lamont pressed her hand, bowed 
over it, and kissed it, in his foreign fashion. 
Then, looking around at'us;he toldus the rest of 
the story: How he hdd ‘come to this country, 
for a few years, to establish a branch business 
for a Paris firm. How his mother had come with 
him. How he had purchased and: fitted up a 
house to suit her fancies)’: How; when lfs agent 
had brought: him the desk, his mother and he 
were struck with the resemblance it bore to tle 
one they had seen so often, in France. 

‘¢ We were both sure it was the same,’’ he said, 
‘‘there could not be two, and behold! J am here.’’ 

Madame Lamont came; too, the next day. \ We 
were not so blind: but! we could see the little 
romance, which was ‘unfolding, tinder our eyes ; 
and we rejoiced that:such a happy future was to 
be the fate of our deap, girl.’ 

Never did the course:of:loverrun smoother. 
The mother and sonwere!l of: one :mind, and 
hurried matters as fast'as possible. 

So it was not many months before Ruth and I 
were’ alone, and Lucile was’ mistress of a 
beautiful home. 

In a few years; they are to go back to France, 
and though we shall miss Lucile; we shall know 
she is living;onbednore; in the dear, old chateau, 
which her husbiaid,ciiieantime, has purchased. 

So the New Year’s eve, that opened so a 
ended in a Harpy Kaw Year. 





A VISTON. 


BY EM@EY BROWNE POWELL. 
a? as 


A Gray rock towering by thelwater-side, 
The low lap! lap! of the adyancing tide— 
A sun-browned child, dreamy and wistful-eyed, 


Along the ripples sea-birds curve and dip; 
From the-blue distance contes a home-bound ship, 
Out through the far off mist-gates white sails slip. 


. 


_ 


? 


ree 


A fishing b béat rocks:idly to and fro, : 

Along the sands the fishers come and go: 

Hark! on the wind, the sailors’ “ Yo! heave.oh !” 
Oh, Homesick shell! -Thy low, imprisoned roar 
Briggs back the sounding sea, the cliff-walled shore, 
And the dear home that I may see no more! 


Aa 
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PRESSED LEAVES. 


BY D. O. 
in, . 
Amone the fragile autumn leaves, 
With many colors tinted, 
With gentle grace and dainty touch, 
Her fairy fingers glinted. 


And as I watched the graceful shapes 
Grow ‘neath her hands so skilful, 


HASBROUCK. 


My heart was lost among the leaves, 
My heart, before so wilful. abi. 


Oh, then may heaven qrint no’ 
‘Nor bid my hopes:to'perish, | 
That she among her brilliant leaves 

My truant heart my cherish. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES;“GARMENTS, ETC. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1,—We give, ‘first, ‘this month, an’ evening } The skirt is made of the silk, 2nd is trimmed on 
dress of pink gauze, claret“velvet, ‘and’ pink silk. ; the bottom with a deep ruthe of the pink silk; 




















No. 2. 


put on in box-plaits, with a heading top ‘and bot- front, and ornamented dt cach side with a double 

tom. This ruche is covered with the gauze. The} coquillé, or quilling of gauze and loops of elaret- 

tablier, or over-skirt, is draped quite full on the! colored’ velvét ribbon. ‘The train is arranged in 
: (71) 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


GARMENTS, ETC. 





full pouffs. The basque bodice is of the claret- 
colored velvet, and is pointed back and front. 
The top of the bodice is trimmed with revers of 


/ 


iii i\\\:| 
: MLA iy lsd dbe ude \ 


the velvet, joined in front with an agrafe, and 
headed with folds of gauze. This model will be 
very pretty carried-in simple dotted swiss, over 
pink or blue silesia, and with black velvet bodice 
agd black velyet ribbon for the loops on the 
skirt; or in écru, or pink India mull, which 
makes a lovely evening-dress; costs $1.50 per 
yard, in two-yards-wide goods. One and a-half 
yards of velvet would be required for the bodice, 
and one piece of inch-wide velvet ribbon for the 
trimming. Nine yards of silk or silesia for the 
under-skirt, and ten yards of gauze or muslin for 





; 
: 
: 
! 
; 
: 





the over-dress. A partly-worn evening silk 
could be utilized for the under-skirt. 

No. 2.—Next, we have a skirt and polonaise of 
pale blue cashmere. . The skirt has one narrow 
flounce in knife-plaiting ; then another, with puff 
and heading same width, to stand up over the 
fourth, plaiting, which also stands,up. These 
standing frills must.be tacked to keep in place. 

Above the flounces, the cashmere is slightly 
wrinkled, and ornamented with bows of gros- 





grain ribbon in front. This skirt is made upon 
& foundation of blue or white silesia or cambric. 
The polonaise opens below the waist, en panier, 
and the back is very much pouffed. The whole 
is trimmed round with a narrow plaiting to match 
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the skirt. Elbow-sleeves. The neck of the 
bodice is cut V-shape, and lover it is-worn a soft 
mull muslin fichu, trimmed with Breton or Point 
d’esprit lace put on in fine knife-plaitings. Two 
rows of the same lace trim the sleeves. From 
ten to twelve yards of cashmere will be required. 

' No. 8.4-Next; we have a winter cloak of the 
popular dolman shape, made of black ribbed or 
basket cloth, and trimmed with a broad border 
of speckled cock’s feathers. Fur, or a band of 
seal skin cloth, will trim this garment quite as 
effectively as the feather trimming, and be much 
less expensive and more ‘durable. On the back 
of the long dolman sleeve, and at the neck, are 
ornaments of jetted passementerie. 

No. 4.—For an evening-dress for a young girl, 
we have a short skirt, bordered with, first, a knife- 
plaiting of the material, then one of Breton lace ; 
these two are continued across the front, while 
at the back, a third one of the material is added, 
The bodice is a basque, pointed back and front, 
from under which the ovér-skirt is arranged en 


panier in front; at the back ‘it is pouffed, and 


from there is brought back again to the bottom of 


the skirt in front, in scarf fashion, and finished 
with a large knot of the same material. The 
bodice is cut square, back and front, edged with 
plaiting of the lace, headed by loops of narrow, 
satin ribbon. 
back or front; our model gives the lacing in 
front. Material for this dress should be of plain 
or striped grenadine or gauze, using the striped 
for the skirt and bodice, the plain for the 
drapery and knife-plaiting. 

No. 5.—For a little girl of nine to eleven years, 


The bodice’ may be either laced 














we have a street-costume, back and front, of 
camel’s hair cloth, and striped velvet or velveteen 
for the vest°and trimmings. There is, first, a 
kilted skirt attached to an under-waist, or simple 


blouse-bodice. : 
the same material, with & simulated vest. The 
jacket is attached to the vest on the front, and 
ornamented by loops of velvet ribbon, separated 
by buttons in groups of three, The rolling 
collar, half of pockets, and cuffs are of the 


iis worn the jacket of 


striped material same as vest, and trimmed to 
match, » In navy blue, brown, or light gray, this 
little costume is very effective. 

‘No. 6—Next, we have a costume for either a 
little boy or girl of three to six years. It is made 
of basket-flannel, in dark colors, or gray for the 
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NET, TRIMMING.-—ALPHABET, 





street—light pink, blue or white for. house wear, 


There is, first, a little skirt, gored on the sides.and, 
box-plaited in two large plaits at the back; this, 


is attached to a, petticoat. body... The (princess 


over-jacket is cut shorter just in the back, and the 
front has a simulated vest of the same material 
Sa ‘left side. 

ia é. 


A waistband of vel- 


purpose. The | 
ends isattached 


ron underneath, oad 


No. 7.Another for a boy.of three to five 
years, hag the knee pants and Oxford jacket, 
with yoke.and plaited waist belted in, as seen in 
the  illustration,...Make of gray or navy blue 
flannel. .For,little boys, this. is a very popular 
style. 


No, 8 For, a baby of.one to two years, we 


below the waist, } —_ a pretty little dress.of white merino; trimmed 


braid. This model can be carried out in piqué, 
with worsted braid,\and,.eut with high neck, 
square. yoke, and long sleeves; or it can be 


seen in the back ear hod illustration. The made in the Jow neck as seen, and worn over a 


No. 8, 
collar, cuffs and edges of jacket and skirt are all 
piped with gros-grain silk or satin to match the 
velvet of the waistband. If preferred this waist- 
band may be of satin or gros-grain. 





little, high-necked, long sleeved under-waist. 
broad sash is tied at the back: 


A 


ww 





Saseneen or) our -Every-Dresses, or for the costumes in 
our colored fashion Bia or for our Children’s dresses, 
paletot, etc., may be had on tion by letter enclosing 
price of pattern, of Mrs. M. A. Jones, rand Designer 
of Paper Patterns, No. 28 South Eighth t, Philadelphia. 

We also call particular attention to a beautiful line of 
Patterns for Ladies and Children furnished by her, and for 
which there is not space in this book. -- Al patterns are put 
together and styles of trimming sent without extra charge. 
We give list of prices ~ Ae a few principal patterns. 

Watteau Wrapper, 50 Cts. 
Princess mage al . 0% 
Polonaise, 











jood-fitti shirt pat 

ttern, send size ef Neck, Yoke and Sleeve. 
Waist, length of Back from neck 

to waist. For Children: i 


Without instruc- 

1 or trimming cheer- 
please send address 
to Mrs. M. A. Jones, 


Fully k wens 
tions, $1.25, Any questions about 
fully answered. In sending 

plainly written, with yey Me = 
28 South Kighth Street, Philad 





NET TRIMMINGS: 


‘BY MRs. 


In the front of the number, we give two very 
pretty and effective patterns for net trimmings 
in appliqué of net on net. The groundwork 
is mosquito or very coarse bobinett, and the 
‘appliqué is fine net. The edges of the pattern 
are worked with overcast stitch, over thick cotton 


APPLIQUE. 


JANE WEAVER. 


or very fine cord. When the embroidery is 
finished, the net that served for appliqué is cut 
away where the foundation is visible in our 
illustrations, The edges of, both borders are 
finished off with a separate picot edging. These 
net trimmings are very popular just now. 





ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 


BY MES. 


FANE WEAVER, 


We give, on the Surriement, in addition to the } cases, etc., etc, It is printed in such a manner, 
Full-Size Pattern, for a Dolman, an Alphabet for } on the Supplement, as not to interfere with the 
Marking, comparatively large, suitable for pillow- ‘ Dolman Pattern. 





WINTER DOLMAN. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


In our December mumber,.we..gave a 
Surriement pattern for a new style winter 
cloak—a somewhat elaborate one—and now we 
$ give the pattern for.ja, simpler garment of the 
dolman shape, accompanying it with a Surrie- 
MENT, folded in with this number, 

The design is new, and very comfortable for 
this season of the year. , I¢ can be made either 
of the same material as the dress—so completing 
the costume—or it may be made of cloth, drap 
dete, camel’s hair, or waterproof cloaking. It 
is trimmed. either ,with box-plaiting, like our 
model, to match the dress, or bands of velvet, 
plush, or silk, cut.on the bias, with the addition 
of passementeriejand fringe. . 8 ; 

We give the half of the sacque, and one entire 
sleeve, From E to Eyis the bagk seam of the 
garment, and it is cuf,on the hjas of the cloth. 
The dotted line showg, where; the pattern turns 
over, as it was too, large for. quymaper. Also the 
dotted lines across the shoulders show where the 
pattern turns over there. Join the shoulder seam 
at A and A and B and B. 

The sleeve is joined in a seam from CC to DD. 
The armhole of the sleeve, which is now apparent, 
is placed so that the point C will meet the point 
C on the armhole of the sacque; then be careful 
to make the notches meet. 

The pattern had best be cut out of some old 
muslin first, and fitted to the size of each person 
it may be intended for, as all such patterns must 
be adjusted to the figure, and to the amount of 
panier worn. , 

If preferred, a dart may be taken in the front, 
to make the garment more closely fitting. If 
made of heavy. cloth, it will need no lining; if 
made of camel’s hair, or other light material, 
line it with flannel. The sleeves should have an 
outside lining covering the flannel, and it should 
be of silk or satin. % 








EMBROIDERY WITH SHADED RIBBONS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number is given, as A New } be found in this magazine. The embwidery is 
Year's Grrr to the subscribers of “Peterson,” a} done, it will be observed, in shaded ribbons. 
pattern for quite a new kind of fancy work. It} Ribbons have been used, before this, in fancy 
is one of those costly novelties that are only to} work. We gave a pattern in ribbon work in the 
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FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 





January number for 1877, which, at that time, 
was the newest thing of its kind, But ihe use 
of shaded ribbons, as in the pattern now given, 
for producing the varied ‘hues and tints. of 
flowers and leafage in low relief is altogether 
new, and has raised this kind of embroidery to 
the level of art-néedlework.: 

Neither-silk nor‘ crewel: embroidery command 
such & variety of sliaded colors, nor can they 
render tiny sprays, bouquets, and borders, like 
those represented on our colored plate, with such 
elegance and. niture-like effect. Hardly any 
floral device is too. intricate in outline and color 
to be executed in ‘ribbon embroidery. But the 
special province for this kind of. work seems to 
us to be the reproduction of floral scrolls and 
graceful bouquets of the late Renaissance and 
early Rococo period, which are just now so much 
in vogue for dress trimmings and decorative 
needlework generally. Ribbon work is very 
effective for court ns, shoulder sashes, polo- 

well on light and’on 
colors of ground and 
It is 


ia as screens, covers 
and borders of any kind, “ntimacassars, cushions, 





mats, etc. Delicate as the work appears, it is 
very durable, and can be easily repaired. If 
onee mastered in its simple elements, the practical 
working does not present any special difficulty, 
even in.the most complicated designs. 

Ribbon embroidery is worked in a frame, and 
a larged-eyed needle is the only implement 
required. A short length of ribbon, sufficient 
for a number of leaves, is) passed through the 
eye of the needl¢, and.then drawn up through 
the satin, or whatever material the ground may 
consist of, commencing at the top of the leaf. 
Holding the ribbon flat, the needle is then passed 
back at the end of the leaf, close to the stem, and 
in the same way the flowers are produced, 
always bringing up the needle at the outside of 
the flower, and passing it back close to the centre. 
The ends of the ribbon are disposed off on the 
back by either slipping them under or tying 
them in a knot, The stems and veins are put in 
with Tambour. stitch, but close chain or crewel 
stitch may be used instead. Our illustrations 
comprise a great variety of flowers and leafage, 
arranged in sprays, bouquets, garlands, corners, 
and borders, and can be combined in various 
ways for decorative devices, The pattern, in 
fact, is a dozen patterns in one. 





FOR-THE LITTLE FOLK. 


BY MRS. 


If you have a brother, who has got old enough 
to have a watch, papa has probably given him 
one for a Christmas or New Year’s gift. Watches 
used to cost from fifty to a hundred dollars, but 
a very nice silver one, quite good enough for a 





JANE WEAVER. 


lad, can be had, now, for ten dollars. Now, if 
your brother-has a watch, he will want a watch- 
pocket, in which to put his watch, at night. 
Here is a very pretty one, called the Harlequin 
Watch-Pocket. To make it, you require only 
black filet, fourteen skeins of gold thread, any 
crochet-silk you have, or mamma has for you, a 
little black satin, some stout card-board, and two 
and a-half yards of colored cord. 

The watch-pocket is in two parts. The front, 
which is embroidered entirely over, and the back, 
of which the upper part only is worked. The 
vandykes are done in gold thread; the spots in 
silks of as many different colors as possible. The 
cardboard, cut out in the shapes seen in the en- 
graving, is covered on both sides with a piece of 
dimity, under the black satin. The netting is 
sewed over and the edges finished with a hand- 
some cord, which also serves to suspend the 
pocket. 

The silks used for darning the spots should be 
ais brilliant and as ydried as possible. If gold 
thread cannot be had, or costs too much, use only 
brilliantly colored silk thread. 





HOUSEWIFE FOR COLLEGE STUDENT, Ero. 


BY MRS. 


This is a nice little present for a young student 
on leaving home for college. It is made of velvet 
or silk, and the inside fitted with pockets con- 
taininz conveniences for thread, needles, buttons, 
scissors, etc. After the inside pockets are ar- 
ranged, adjust them to their several places, and 


JANE WEAVER. 


bind the inside and outside together. Fold and 
finish with an elastic and button, on the point of 
the flap where it fol The monogram may 
be embroidered in silk upom the outside. Java 
canvas or mummy cloth much used for these 
useful articles. 7 


% 





CROCHET SHAWL. 


BY MRS. 


In the front of the number, we give a design 
for a Crochet Shawl, an article almost indispen- 
sable at this season of the year. The materials 
are Shetland wool, and a bone crochet-hook. 

Commence. with four stitches, join round, four 
chain to turn, one double under the circle of four 
chain, five chain, one double under four chain, 
five chain one double under four chain, five chain 
to turn. ; 

2d Row: One double into centre of last five 
chain, five chain, one double into centre of next 
five chain, five chain, one double into same 
stitch, five chain, one double into centre of next 
five chain, five chain, one double info third of 





JANE WEAWER. 


five chain at the turn of last row, three chain to 
turn. 

8d Row: Three trebles under each five chain 
of last row, except at the point in’ this work, 
three trebles, one chain, three trebles. 

4th Row: Five chain to turn, one double sep- 
arated by five chain between each cluster of 
trebles, except in the point at the point in this 
work, two doubles, separated by five chain. Re- 
peat from the second row until the shawl is the 
size required. Be careful to make the increase 
only at the point. 

The shawl is edged with a handsome crochet 
lace. 





ed 


MAT FOR STUDENT'S LAMP. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a pattern i 
for a Mat, to be used for the popular lamp, called 
the Student’s Lamp. The pattern is in two parts ; 
one showing the mat complete, the other one of 
the sections full-size. 


The mat measures ee in inches ie diameter. 
Vor. LXXVII.—5. 


It is made of cloth of two colors—an olive-green 
centre with pale blue border. The tassels, which 
measure an inch and a-half when finished, are of 
best fleecy wool tied with silk, combed and 
steamed so as to give them as fleecy an appear- 
ance as possible. The border i 7" finely 








78 SOFA CUSHION. 





a 


pinked and laid over the centre. The iattice.} These colors should harmonize with the cloths, 
pattern is of wool, sewn over with silk. Theor contrast. The mat may be mounted on a 
cross and long patterns are of silk of two colors.‘ foundation of eard-board, or not, as you wish. 


, 





SOFA CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


* 


We give, here, a new design for 
a sofa cushion, an article indispen- 
sable in every household, if its in- 
mates wish to-be comfortable. 

We give, opposite, the cushion 
made up, and below, the detail of 
the embroidered stripe full-size. 
The stripe is worked on Java can- 
vas, in cross and long stitch, either 
in wool or floss as preferred. The 
colors used must depend upon the 

- intermediate stripes, which are of 
velvet or plush. Dark green, 
maroon or black make the best 
of contrasts for the embroidered 
stripes, as the Java canvas is most 
popular in a light écru color. 





PATTERN FOR TIDY. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, a design for a Tidy, which may } The Tidy is reduced, but it will come of the right 
be worked either on Java canvas, or in crochet. } size, when worked, or crochetted. 





DESIGN IN EMBROIDERY. 
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EDITOR’S: TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“ PeTERsON” For 1880! SpLENDip ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES ! 
We think this number will be pronounced the most costly 
and beautiful that any publisher has ever issued. We claim 
that “ Peterson” is both better and cheaper than any maga- 
zine of its kind. That the public at large admits the justice 
of the claim, is proved by the fact, that “Peterson” has 
now, and has had for years, the largest circulution of any 
lady’s book in the world. 

We claim also that “Peterson” combines more desirable 
qualities than any other magazine. Its steel-engravings 
are the finest, and a stecl-engraving is the finest of all 
engravings, Its stories are the best published: no lady's 
book has such contributors. In its fashion department, it 
has long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent: its styles 
are the newest and most elegant: its superb, colored plates 
have no rivals. The Pattern sheets, given as Supplements, 
each month, and the “Every-Day” department, make it, 
moreover, indispensable in a , a8 a matter of economy. 
Where but one magazine if “Peterson” should be 
that magazine. And , refinement should, at 
least, take one magazin “ 

A new feature will Peterson” this year, 
en, t even more @ than ever. This 
will be a seri tly articles, stories, e' 
etc., etc., which we begin in this number. tpeaee enon 
said that “ Peterson” could make no further improvements, 
but we think this will be conceded to be one, and it is the 
only possible one left. 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them, Be first in the field, A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment! 


For Fiery Ornts extra, a copy of either “ Washington at 
Valley Forge,” or “ The Parable of the Lily,” will be sent to 
subscribers to “ Peterson” for 1879. Or both will be sent for 
one dollar, But as this represents only the cost of printing 
an impression, We must confine the offer strictly to 
subscribers 

“ Brain To Compars.”—A subscriber for 1879, sending a 
club of twenty-one, in advance, for 1880, says: “I think 
there is no magazine, that will begin to compare with ‘ Peter- 
son,’ not only in cheapness, but in the superiority of its 
stories, patterns, etc.”. So say tens of thousands already. 

Our OLD Conrrisvror, “Josiah Allen's Wife,” (she made 
her first appearance, by the bye, in this magazine), gives 
our readers, in this number, a sketch in her best and most 
humorous vein. She loses nothing of her freshness and 
originality. “Samantha” is as amusing as ever. 


Winter Croruine should be worn loose, so as to permit a 
stratum of warm air between it and the body. Neither 
should the clothing be of too close a texture, as cotton wool 
loses its warmth when too closely compressed. Kid gloves 
are notoriously colder than knitted ones of wool. 


A Lavy Writes: “I stopped your magazine, last year, to 
take another, but have bitterly regretted my mistake. 
Please "80 a two dollars for 1880,” 





Svaerstions ror New Year's PREsEnTs, ETc., ETC.— 
Crochet shoes sewn on to soles are very easy to make, and 
would be acceptable presents for either lady or gentleman 
for bath or bedroom wear. Four-thread fleecy is the best 
wool to use, a coarse hook, and work in the ribbed crochet, 
which is making the back of the stitch. Crochet boots for 
putting on in long drives in winter are also very comfortable ; 
likewise a waistcoat in crochet, in black or partridge wool. 
The latter wool works like tweed. Cosies, in crochet 
tricoter, with stars worked on in filoselle, or in patch-work, 
or quilted satin, or colored serge, with a thick silk cord 
round, are acceptable. Or, little crossover shawls, in white 
wool, with a colored border. Bath slippers can be made by 
cutting out the shape in softer sheeting, working a little 
design of some kind on the toe, finishing the top with a 
narrow colored ribbon, and then sewing the whole on toa 
soft sole. These slippers are copies of what the peasantry 
wear in the south of France, with the difference of the sole, 
which in the foreign ones are of thick straw. They are 
quite easy to makes Blotters, made of a piece of crash or 
velvet, with a design of jessamine or forget-me-nots worked 
in crewels, lined with thin silk, bound, with blotting paper 
fastened inside by means of an elastic, are very neat. Little 
cases holding letters could be made for a gentleman, or a 
pocket handkerchief case, or necktie sachet. 

‘Warer Bouquets ror New YeAr’s.—Arrange bouquets in 
any vase you please as usual, and place them in a pail of a 
water; when in the water place a glass shade over it, with 
a plate or stand beneath, in such a manner that the water 
thus inclosed with the flowers shall not escape. The effect 
is very pretty. 

ORNAMENTS MAY BE MADE of egg shells, divided in half 
by means of a small handsaw; they are then encased in a 
mesh of netting, with a tassel below, and suspended by 
cord to the walls. Small mats, made of squares of guipure 
@art, lined with tin-covered cardboard bordered with lace, 
the lace headed with cord. 

“Wisnep For Ir Every Montn.”—A lady writes: “I 
took your magazine for ten years, until this last year, when 
I ha¥e been without it; but I have wished for it every 
month, and I shall never go without it again, from this time 
out.” We have hundreds of such letters. 

“Can't Do Wrruovur Ir.”—A lady sends a club, and 
writes, “When I asked my old subscribers, if they were 
going to take ‘Peterson’ another year, the reply always 
was, ‘I can’t do without it.’ Iadd also some new members.” 

For a Bep-Cover, dark-colored sheeting, with a wide, 
bold design, traced all round for braiding, in white, coarse 
braid, is very effecti Wer d it as nice work for 
winter evenings. 





Compare THIs Magazine with any other, at anything 
like the same price. That is all we ask to assure you that 
* Peterson’s” is the cheapest and best. 

Tae Tartine Crarrers, with which Mrs. Stephens 
opens her new novelette, are but a foretaste of what is 
coming. Never before, has she displayed greater power. 
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Two New Premium Encravines !|—For 1880 we shall give, 
as advertised on the cover, choice of two premium engray- 
ings to persons getting up clubs. Both are copy-righted 
mezzotints. One is “ Washington At Prayer At Valley 
Forge,” size 24 inches by 20, commemorating a tradition of 
the eventful winter, the darkest period of the War of Inde- 
pendence, The other is “The Parable Of The Lily,” 20; by 
16. These mezzotints belong to the highest class of engrav- 
ings, and ought to be, even apart from their artistic merits, 
on the walls of every family in the land. Some persons may 
prefer one, some another, and in order to secure either, it is 
only necessary to get up a club for “ Peterson.” | By getting 
up one of the large clubs, however, you may secure both: See, 
however, the advertisement on the fourth page of cover. 
These ‘premiums are, decidedly, the ‘best ever offered. 

Now is the time to get up clubs for 1880! We expect to 
double our already enormous list. Everybody is taking 
“Peterson.” Send for a specimen to show. You will find 
that no other magazine, at anything like the price, ap- 
proaches this, You will also find that no other offers such 
inducements for getting wp clubs. In every respect—merit, 
cheapness, etc., etc.—we shall lead the field, 

Tue Gems or Art, or, the Pictorial Annual, will be sent 
to persons getting up clubs, instead of a premium engraving, 
if preferred. Each of these beautiful gift-books contains 
twenty-five steel engravings, similar. to those published in 
“Peterson.” Or they will be sent to subscribers on the 
same terms as the premium plates; viz.: for fifty cents, 
extra, each, To! persons, not subscribers, the price is one 
dollar each. 

Tue Return or Prosperity is an established fact. The 
crops have been enormous and are bringing advanced prices; 
factories are going once ‘more; the “ good times” are really 
here. We congratulate our readers. It is something for a 
wife, daughter, or sister to know that the husband, father, 
or brother is no longer worried and anxious. Long may it 
be, before we see a return of “ dark days,” like those between 
°73 and 79! ‘ 

Suc aN ARRAY oF ConTRIBUTORS as we present, in this 
number, cannot be equaled, in their way, by any other 
American magazine: Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, Mrs. F. H. Bur- 
nett, Mrs. R. Harding Davis, Mrs. J. G. Austin, Frank Lee 
Benedict, and the inimitable author of “Josiah Allen’s 
Wife.” Deservedly, therefore, have we gained the reputa- 
ion of publishing the best stories to be found anywhere, 


We Rerzar Tue Norice, so often given in these pages, 
that we have no agents for whom we ate. responsible. Either 
remit direct to us, join a club, or subscribe through your 
ocal news-agent, if you have one. Trust no stranger. 
Where money is remitted directly to us, in the manner 
described in our Prospectus, we are responsible for it, in case 
of its loss, but not otherwise. 

Our “New Year's Grrr.”—We needly hardly call atten- 
tion to the magnificent colored pattern, which we present to 
our subscribers for 1880 as a New, Year's Gift, It speaks for 
itself. No other magazine, remember, gives these useful, yet 
beautiful patterns. The designs are for a new kind of work, 
which is now all the rage in Europe, and will soon. be all 
the rage here. 


To Drrss Wet, to look your best, always of course 
within your means, is the duty of every woman. “There is 
no guide so valuable,” writes a lady, “either, as regards 
taste, or economy, as ‘ Peterson,’ which is always ahead.” 


A Prerry Cover for a book for music cam be made of 
crash, embroidered in poppies, marguerites, and corn-flowers, 
surrounding the word, “ Music.” 
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Tur Fasnions,,in this » are d, by the 
Fashion editor, to be the latest, most reliable and most 
elegant, published in America; and we think lier claim 
cannot be disputed ; in fact, all she asks, and all we ask for 
her, is that they should be compared with others, we care 
not where. In most fashion books, the so-called fashions 
are costumes from second-rate dress-makers, which the 

blishers of the Magazine are interested in selling. But 
“Peterson ” has no such complications; everything in these 
pages is direct from Paris; we have no interest in recom- 
mending anything, and no inducements to depart from the 
strict truth, in saying that what we give are the latest and 
prettiest styles. We publish fashions, moreover, for every 
grade of income. In our colored steel-plates, we give, as a 
general rule, only the costumes worn at balls, receptions, 
etc., which are, of course, rather expensive; but even ladies, 
who cannot afford to buy such dresses, like, we’ know, to see 
such. costumes,. Elsewhere, we give the less extravagant 
fashions, and in the “Every-Day,” those more economical 
still.. But all are alike after the latest Parisian styles. Our 
claim is, indeed, that “Peterson” shows you how to dress, 
in astyle of true. elegance, at comparatively little cost. It 
is taste, we hold, not money, that makes the real lady. 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


St. Maur, or The Earl's Wooing. 1 vol., 12m0. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—One of the merits of this 
anonymous novel is that the author is evidently at home in 
the good society of which he writes. His gentlemen are 
real gentlemen, and not varnished snobs. His ladies are 
true ladies, and not méfo-dramatic make-believes. Another 
merit is that the story over-runs with incident. Many of the 
scenes are: very) powerfully drawn. That of the fire and 
resente is particularly so; it can hardly be surpassed for 
graphic power and tragic interest.. In the friendship that 
exists between Vaulouverer and St. Maur, in the former 
giving his life for the latter, we have a picture of the old 
heroic times, conceived in the highest strain of chivalry. 

Studying Art Abroad, and How To Do It Cheaply, By May 
Alcott Nieriker. 1 vol.,16mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—An 
excellent guide-book, and even more than that, for any 
person wishing to study art in Europe. .It goes into the 
minutest: detail as to outfit, where to go, how to live, etc., 
etc.. Thedifferent advantages and disadvantages of London, 
Paris, Rome, and Florence, are weighed and decided. 

Hygiene Of The Voice. By Ghislami Durrant, M. D., ete,, 
ete. 1 vol., 12mo. New York: Cassel, Potter, Galpin & Co.— 
This is a new and revised edition of a work that has already 
had very great success. The physiology and anatomy of 
the voice, if: we may so speak, is exhaustively discussed in 
it, and illustrated with numerous engravings. To persons 
who sing, even as amateurs, it will be found invaluable. 

Eyebright. A Story. By Susan Coolidge. With Illustrations, 
1 wol., 12mo... Boston: Roberts Brothers-—No one writes 
books for children more charmingly than Susan Coolidge. 
She has an intuitive gift in that direction. She can 
interest, when no one else can ; and she manages to instruct as 
well as to interest. The:present story isin her very best vein. 

The Boy's and Girl's Treasury. Edited by Uncle Herbert. 
1 wol.,12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co—A picture 
and story book for young children, embellished with wood- 
engravings, that illustrate articles in prose and poetry. 

Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag. By Lowisa M. Alcott, 1, vol., 16mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.—These little tales for children are 
among Miss Alcott’s best. “Jimmy's Cruise In The 
Pinafore,” the first of them, is wonderfully clever. 

The Picture Alphabet. By Cousin Daisy. 1 vol., small 4to. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co-—A: very appropriate 
book for a New Year’s gift toa child. The wood-engravings, 
which illustrate it, are unusually good. 
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OUR ARM-CHATIR. 

“Prrenson” Anzap Or Att.—If you are getting up a 
club, it would be well to show your friends what the news- 
papers say of “ Peterson,” so that they may know that it 
really is the best and. cheapest of the lady's books. For this 
purpose, we give, here, a few of the hundreds of ‘notices, 
shot wo hare rposived of cur last number, All parties, and 
all sections, agree about “ Peterson.” Says the Cairo (Mich.} 
Democrat, “The December, number is a marvel of beauty ; 
the colored fashions, and steel-plates are the loveliest we 
have ever seen. Beyond all doubt, it is the cheapest and 
best of the lady’s books.” Says the Marion (8. ©.) Farmer, 
“The literary contents are even better than usual.” “This 
delightful magazine improves with age,” says the Lynn 
(Mass.) Record. “Will always rank high as a literary 
magazine,” says the Reading (Pa.) Times, “ with such writers 
as Frances Hodgsoh Burnett, Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens, Frank 
Lee Benedict, Jane G, Austin, etc., etc.” Says the Gratiot 
(Mich.) Democrat, “Peterson's is on. our table, fresh and 
beautiful, a triumph of the printer's and engraver’s skill.” 
* Fraught with its accustomed beautiés, it will be greeted 
with favor by the million,” says the Fall River (Mass.) News. 
“The first of the lady’s books,” says ‘the Freeport (Til) 
News, “it is astonishing, too, how it improves.” Says the 
Highland (Kansas) Sentinel, “A splendid number, ‘the 
illustrations superb.” “The engravings for this work,” 
says the Pike Co.(Ind.) News, “are even above the usual 
standard, and the. stories are bythe best authors.” The 
Saratega (N. Y.) Sentinel says, *The fashion and pattern 
plates are always superior in style.” The Norristown (Pa.) 
Defender says, “Peterson is the best and cheapest of the 
lady's books, and now is the time to getup clubs.” 


Suatt We Kitt Ovrsstves?—Isalum poisonous? Its use 
in baking powders condemned by medical journals. Dr. Hall’s 
Journal of Healgh, in a recent issue, says: “This question 
has caused a good deal of discussion. Alum is used by many 
bakers to whiten their bread, enabling them to use an in- 
ferior flour. It is more exteusively employed as a cheap 
substitute for cream of tartar in the manufacture of baking 
powders. It has not been considered immediately danger- 
ous; although if continued it induces dyspepsia and obsti- 
nate constipation.. But the fact that many cases of poisoning 
have occurred from baking powders which contained alum, 
puts the question in a more serious aspect, and prudent 
people will exercise caution in the selection of baking 
powders. 


“Under what conditions, then, does this substance—for- 
merly used only for mechanical or medicinal purpose—be- 
come poisonous? They are certainly obscure, and at, present 
we can only surmise what they may be. We suspect that 
the cause exists in the individual poisoned; some peculiarity 
of the constitution producing a morbid change in the secre- 
tions of the stomach, with which the alum combines and 
forms an active poison; or the secretions may be healthy 
but in unusual proportions, and that these less or greater 
proportions, in combination with the alum, constitute a 
poison. 


“For example, two parts of mercury and two parts of 
chlorine form calomel, which is not poisonous; but change 
the proportions to one part of mercury and two parts of 
chiorine, and we get corrosive sublimate, which is a deadly 


“Then, again, we know nothing of the causes of constitu- 
tional peculiarities. Why is it that one person can eat all 
kinds of green fruits and vegetables with impunity, while 
the same course might cost her individual his life? One 
person can handle poison ivy and sumac without being in 
the least affected ; another is poisoned if he approaches to 
within ten feet of them. Out of a family residing in a mala- 
rial district, some of its members will suffer half the year with 








fever and ague, while the others will enjoy excellent health 
during the entire year. Foods that are whelesome to some 
persons are actually poisonous to others. This is especially 
true of some kinds of fish. There is no safety in taking 
alunr into the stomach, as it is shown to be always injurious, 
and often dangerous. Baking powders properly compounded, 
and containing pure cream of tartar instead of alum, are 
more convenient than yeast; and bread and pastry made 
with them are just as wholesome, and far more palatable. 
We are in entire sympathy with the manufacturers of the 
Royal Baking Powder—who commenced and are vigorously 
conducting ‘the war against the use of alum in baking 
powders. 

“ Before committing ourselves, however, we made tests of 
& sufficient number of baking powders to satisfy ourselves 
that the substitution of alum for cream of tartar in their 
composition has not been over-estimated, while a careful ex- 
amination of the Royal Baking Powder confirms our belief 
that Dr. Mott, the Government Chemist, when he singled 
out and commended this powder for its wholesomeness, did 
it wholly in the interests of the public. 

“We do not hesitate to say that the Royal Baking Powder 
people deserve the gratitude of the community whom they 
are endéavoring to protect. 

“ Will not some prominent manufacturer of pure Candies 
follow their example, and expose the secrets of a business 
that is doing untold mischief to little children?” 

We Have Examnep Gaskell’s Compendium, advertised 
in this magazine. It is the handsomest thing of the kind 
we ever saw, seemingly perfectly adapted to self-instruction. 
Hundreds, it is said, among’ our readers, have learned from 
it to write a beautiful hand, many of them ladies. No 
teacher is required. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Mepicat Borany—Or Tue Garpen, Fretp anp Forest.] 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No, I—Acorvus Catamus. Catamus—Swerer Fiac. 

Derivation.—Gr. a, privative, and kore, pupil of the eye; 
a supposed remedy for sore eyes. Rhizome or root, creeping, 
jointed, compressed, half inch or more in diameter, 
internally white, externally tinged with green, hairy. 
Leaves, all radical, two to three feet long, ensiform, 
narrow, one-half to three-fourths inch wide; scape as long 
as the leaves; flowers yellowish green. This well-known 
pungent aromatic is an indigenous plant, thoroughly 
established in many swampy, marshy localities; flowers in 
May and June. 

The odor of Calamus is strong and pungent, and it is a 
good stimulant, tonic and aromatic. Hence it may be used 
freely by mothers, in domestic practice, in cases of uneasi- 
ness or pain in the stomach and bowels of children, arising 
from flatulence; and in the form ‘of infusion, it can be 
given along with purgatives to prevent them from griping 
or causing pain. Mothers in the country should gather the 
roots late in autumn, and they will find this common agent 
quite equal, if not superior, to essence of peppermint or 
ginger, 80 much in vogue. In fact, this simple medicine is 
too much neglected, as it is generally as useful as the more 
costly aromatics obtained at the drug stores. A pint of 
boiling water to an ounce of the root makes a pretty strong 
infusion, of which a tablespoonful to a wineglassful may be 
taken for a dose, and in a short time repeated, if necessaty. 
The hard, dried root can be grated, and taken in doses of 
‘half teaspoonful. 

Ascutvs Hrrpocasranum.—Horse-Chestnut.— Zsculus, 
the ancient name of a tree which bore an esculent fruit. 
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This handsome tree, which grows im this country to the 
height of thirty to sixty feet, is a native of Asia, (northern 
India.) It was introduced into Europe about the middle of 
the sixteenth century; but it failed to be appreciated in this 
country until recently. The branches are opposite, sym- 
metrical and rather erect; the young branches are stout, 
and never ramify the same season—each year’s growth 
being a definite development from the large buds, and 
effected rapidly withim a few weeks. Leaflets in sevens, 
sessile, four to six or eight inches: long, obovate-cuneate, 
acute, dentate; common leafstalk as long as the leaves. 
Flowers white with red spots; in large, erect, terminal, 
dense, ovoid panicles. The fruit is'a subglobose, coriacious 
capsule; the seed is a large, globose nut, with a smooth 
reddish-brown coat, and a broad, paler hilum, or scar. 

It is incomprehensible, when we reflect, how thoughtless 
our fathers have been on the subject of providing shade 
trees, as a shelter tu themselves and cattle, from the fervid 
glare of the summer’s sun. It is to be sincerely hoped that 
our posterity may be able'to say with more truth than we, 
who are past our prime, can: 

“ite fathers knew the value of a scree’ 
From sultry suns; and in their shaded walks 
And long protracted bowers, enjoyed at noon 
The gloom and coolness of declining day.” 

In the Northern and Western States there are several 
native species, where they are called the Buck-eye, from a 
resemblance of the seeds to the eye of that animal. These 
native trees have become the popular emblem of Ohio, and 
hence the sobriquet of the “ Buck-eye State,” 

The fruit abounds in starch, is readily obtained, and is 
held to be superior, as an article of dict, to that obtained 
from the potato. 

The bark has long been used in place of the Peruvian 
bark, for the cure of intermittents, and worthy of trial at 
least by “ the toiling millions.” 

Among Homeeopaths, the Horse Chestnut is obtaining 
seme rank as an anti-hemorrhoidal medicine. “When the 
only connected symptoms or appreciable cause of piles is 
constipation, and there is much pain, but little bleeding, 
Zsculus seems pretty likely to effect a cure.” 





FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Wurrer Amvsements.—The girls, from the tiniest upward, 
will generally amuse themselves for hours with their dolls; 
and if they possess a small pair of scissors, with round and 
blunt tips, jally intended for children’s use, they can, if 
mother will supply them with odds and ends of silk, etc., 
cut out things, and adorn, their dollies as they please. If, 
too, they are allowed needle and thread—and the tiny mites 
will soon become careful with the former rather dangerous 
toy 4 taught early—they can fashion the pieces into caps, 

es, or whatever their fancy dictates, and to have cut 
out and m made something all their “very own selves” is in- 
finitely more pleasant to their little feelings than the gifts 
from mother or nurse of more elaborate constructions. 
Stringing beads is another amusement of which girls are 
generally fond, and it offers what is most tempting to the 
child-mind—variety—as so many things can be made with a 
few bright-colored beads, but care must be taken that baby’s 
rosy mouth is not made the receptacle for a great. ber of 
them, as will be the case if the chubby fingers are allowed 
to meddle with the “pitey sings.” With a few pieces of 
perforated cardboard dolly can have brooches, lockets, sprays 
for the hair—in fact, quite a display of jewels. Some of the 
grown-up members of the family can cut the cardboard into 











needles and thread, can sew on the beads, making different 
bots of ornaments with the different.colored beads, say a tur- 


quoise and pearl with pale blue and dead-white beads, a 
ruby and diamond set with deep red and sparkling white 
ones, etc., arranging the beads as they fancy or as mother 
suggests, and finishing with a, setting of yellow or steel 
beads for gold or silver, as the case may be. Then dolly 
must have a jewel-case; Any small box with a lid does 
beautifully for this; it can be stuffed with wadding and 
lined with pink or blue silk, under the supervision of some 
older person (the children, though, doing all the work, for 
in this will be the pleasure to them); then the necklaces, 
brooches, etc., are laid in in regular order. Little slits may 
be cut for the rings, which may be strung on the cotton or 
worked on narrow strips of the cardboard and buttonholed 
over to make them neat. If the children are not equal to 
the task of buttonholing, no doubt mother will! help. 


ee 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 
3a-Eve ing relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marsienzap, Mass. All communi- 
cations are to beheaded: “For Pererson’s.” Allare invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.7@A 
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No. 52.—A Lapper Puzzte. 
a 
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The uprights are words of eleven letters each, the right 
meaning presentation; and the left, very hasty. The 
words, beginning with the lower, mean: 1. To ensnare. 2. 
An undoubted truth. 3. To confine. 4. A plant and its 
flower, 5, To mend. 


Harlem, N, Y. Miywiz 8. Yosr. 


No. 53.—A Loeoerirn. 


Behead a quick spring, and makeacid. Curtail the quick 
spring, and make a mark of honor. Behead the acid, and 
make skill. Curtail the acid, and make a sailor. Reverse 
the sailor, and make an animal. 


Marblehead, Mass. G, ©. 


No. 54.—Ruomporp. 
Across.—Capacity, a negative, an angle, to repeat, veins. 
Down.—A consonant, above, a net-work, always, a feast, 
an American general, guided, a pronoun, a consonant. 
Providence, R. I. TwILt. 


No. 55.—Worp Squars. 
My first is to stay. My second is a quantity of land. My 
third is a metal. My fourth is a shelter. 


La Plata, Mo. LANCELOT. 


Answers Next Month. 


Answers T0 Puszizs in THE DecemBpeR NUMBER. 


No. 48. 


Gnat, Ass, Bee, Butterfly, Toad, Miller, Rat, Cow, Dog, 
Llama, Hen, Wolf, Pig, Swan, Sheep, Goose, Horse, Hare, 











Gout, Rabbit, Deer. 
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HOUSE ‘ORNAMENTATION. 

Drawixc-Room Cuares, uniform in make and covering, 
are no longer the fancy of the hour, and the predilection is 
for low chairs, spring chairs, divan chairs, wooden chairs, 
Louis Quatorze chairs, Chippendale chairs, Queen Anne 
chairs, kitchen chairs, Windsor chy fact, every des- 
cription of chair. The Windsor an@ kitchen chairs ‘are 
rendered acceptable in the drawi 
black and touched up with gold, and 
with some thick pretty material are placed on the seats. 
Gentlemen are rather partial to these substantial-looking 
chairs when not inclined for one very low, very fragile, or 
luxurious. Sofas, ottomans, and settees are not covered en 
suite as heretofore, except in large reception rooms which 
are used for receptions only, when the family lives princi- 
pally in sitting-rooms, As in the case of curtains, so in the 
case of settees and sofas; fancy coverings are mostly 
preferred, whether costly or inexpensive, stuff or cretonne, 
dark blue with a crimson border, dark claret with a light 
green border, dark green with a cream and green border; 
but nothing incongruous in the way of coloring or covering 
is introduced. There is one prevailing tone, and all other 
colors introduced either blend well or contrast well with it. 
In cretonnes and chintzes for loose cases, again, the idea is 
variety rather than uniformity. When washing materials 
are used, small patterns are chosen in preference to large, 
full-blown flowering ones, and the same remark applies to 
carpets, which cannot be of too unobstrusive a character. 
Some people fancy whole colored carpets, blues or grays or 
greens, without any pattern whatever. 


‘’ 





WINDOW GARDENING, Erc., Erc. 
Friorat Decoration or Hovses.—Notwithstanding the 


os ae 
tute for such recreation is the care of a few pot plants. We 
can speak gratefully of the effect, in this respect of some 
dozen hyacinths in glasses, and two or three pots of choice 
bulbs, when we remember how they served to cheer the long 
weary hours of imprisonment in the case of a lady who for 
nearly six months was confined to her sofa from a badly 
sprained ankle, 

Our readers must not. imagine, however, that plants in- 
doors can be managed with. little or no trouble, There is a 
real skill required in the management of them, and careful 
watching is necessary to-keep them in health. There are 
many obstacles to be overcome, the chief of which is that no 
provision has been made for their reception in the original 
construction of our houses. Few houses—very few indeed, 
except among those which have been recently built—have 
any convenient standing-plages for flowers. There is cer- 
tainly no reason why our halls and porticoes, and passages 
cannot be so arranged as to become small greenhouses or 
conservatories. Every window-sill and balcony, with a little 
care and at a very trifling cost, could be so constructed as to, 
admit of the reception of pot-plants in any number without 
fear of damage to the room or any inconyenience whatever. 

As everybody knows, growing plants, whether in the 
house or out of doors, will not live without water; and the 
greatest difficulty with them indoors is how to give water 
without endangering other furniture, and especially how to 
get rid of the superfluous moisture which must accrue in 
all artificial watering. It isa common practice to set pot 
plants in saucers; but common garden saucers, of the same 
material as the pots, are porous and will not hold water for 
any time, and even when glazed inside they become from fre- 
quent use so damp that they cannot without injury be set upon 
matting, carpets, or even floorboards. There are, we know, 
saticers that are not porous, made of glass and china, but all 
such are objectionable for another reason: they sodden the 
earth in the pots, and cause injury to the roots of the plants 
by retaining superfluous moisture too long about them. 
There are some few things—ferns, etc.—that will thrive 
under this condition; but it is not the normal condition of 
vegetable growth, and we may take it as a good general 
rule that plants cannot be healthy when the pots that con- 
tain them are left to stand in stagnant water. Wherever 
there are pot plants there must be some provision for arti- 
ficial drainage. There can be no difficulty on this point in 
entrance-halls, porches, and passages. How very easily 
would this inconvenience be done away with by a small iron 
gutter under the flooring, covered with an ornamental iron 
grating in front of the different windows! This would allow 
the pots to stand without saucers on the flooring, and when 
needed these plants could be watered overhead. The sur- 
plus water would run off through the grating, and would be 
carried away by the concealed gutter or drain to the outside 
of the buildings. /This drain need not exceed four inches in 
diameter, and being properly trapped, there would be no 
fear of a return draught of cold air. 

In somewhat the same manner, and ata very moderate 
expense in their original construction, window-sills and 





eneouragement which of late years has been given to win- 
dow-gardening and to the introduction of flowers for table 
adornment, we can scarcely err in asserting that the floral 
decoration of houses is a subject still in its infancy. Itisa 
matter of no small satisfaction to have got rid of that stub- 
born prejudice against flowers in rooms which possessed our 
ancestors. As long as there is proper ventilation, flowers 
are never injurious. Air in circulation is never necessarily 
injurious, but stagnant air is. It is stagnant air, like stag- 
nant water, that becomes vitiated sooner or later, and con- 
sequently unwholesome. We must pass our sleeping as well 
as our waking hours in the free circulation of fresh air. 

In cases of illness which prevent, either permanently or 
for a time, any out-of-doors ise, the best possible substi- 








balconies of the different rooms may be made suitable for 
gardening purposes. Every balcony could be converted into 
an outside garden, and every window-seat be made a small 
flower-border, all that is required in each case being a 
double-bottomed trough of zinc or galvanized iron. The 
first, to receive the mould and plants, must be perforated 
and provided With crocks as a common garden seed-pan, and 
the second, or lower bottom, to receive all the superfluous 
water which comes from the first, must be provided with a 
drain at one corner to carry itaway. The slab which stands 
in place of a window-seat can be maile either of galvanized 
fron or slate or stone, and supported by ornamental brackets, 
The sides could be in trelliswork, so as to show the different 
pots, If, however, these sides were closed instead of open 
the pot plants could be set in tan, or a mixture of tan and 








HOLIDAY -G@AMES:--OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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peat covered with moss, and if this moss were kept in a 
growing state it would have a very good effect, and hide all 
the unsightly pots. This arrangement, not only produces 
an agreeable and neat appearance, but it is of immense bene- 
fit to the plants themselves by protecting their roots from 
the scorching rays of the sun and the concentrated heat 
from the glass window, It is also a saving of trouble, for 
plants so protected require far less watering. 





HOLIDAY GAMES. 

Tue Mvstcat Onacie.—Like all oracles of which we have 
any account, this requires a certain amount of intelligence 
both in the working and the interpretation of it, One, of 
the players having been sent out. of the room, the rest ar- 
range among themselves some task that he is to perform, 
and, a player being seated at the piano, on his readmission 
the task is to be indicated to him by the music played and 
the manner of playing it, Suppose, for instance, he is to be 
required to walk three times round.the table, and kiss the 
hand of a particular lady. On entering, the victim will be 
saluted with “All round my hat,” played piano. He will 
probably look for a hat, and, finding none, will try going 
round on his own axis, on which the music will die away 
almost to silence, He then approaches the table, when the 
strain swells louder; he takes a few steps—louder still; and 
now recognizing what‘is required, he paces round once fd 
the air, and is about to go away, when the tune keeps on 
persistently and loudly, until he guesses that he has to go 
round the table again. Having completed the three turns, 
he waits for the next musical indication, which perhaps 
comes in the shape of “ How happy could I be with either,” 
changing to “ Nora Creina.” He then perceives that it must 
be the question of a lady, and passes in front of all those in 
the room—the music becoming fainter as he leaves the lady 
selected and louder as he approaches her. At length he 
stands before her, and the piano strikes up “ When the heart 
ofa man is oppressed with care.” He offers her his arm, 
but she makes no movo, He kneels, when the music stops 
abruptly. He rises again, and the music begins with “The 
Kiss.” He attempts a kiss on the cheek, when he is met 
with an awful chord and clatter. He then tries the hand, 
when the music increases in loudness and winds up with a 
grand flourish, and, if he has acquitted himself intelligently, 
he obtains the applause of the company, 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BF Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 


SOUPS. 

Poor Man's Soup.—Put one ounce of butter into a sauce- 
pan, with three large onions, shred fine, and fry them a 
pale brown. color; add half a tablespoonful of flour, stir for 
a few minutes, but do not allow the mixture to darken; 
then add one quart of common stock previously flavored 
with carrots, turnips, celery, leeks, and parsley boiled in 
it; stir until the soup boils, and season it to. taste with 
Pepper and salt. Peel one or two potatoes, cut them into 
small dice, and put them to boil with the soup. Cut some 
crust of bread in long pieces, the size and half the length 
of French beans, dry them in the oven, and at the time of 
serying, throw them into the soup; then stir into it off the 
fire the yolks of two eggs, beaten up. with a little milk and 
strained. , 

Stock: How to make it.—Four-pound shin of beef, one gal- 
lon of cold water, and two teaspoonsful of salt; put it on the 
back of the stove, let it slowly come to @:boil, and-keep boil- 
ing until the water is boiled sway one-half; strain, and set 








to cool; when cold take the grease off the top, and it is 
ready for use. To make soup: For a family of six, take one 
quarter of the stock, to which add one quart of boiling water, 
and any yegetable you may desire, galt and pepper, and boil 
three hours; eat. while hot. This stock will keep one week 
in cold weather, 


White Vegetable Soup—Two carrots, two turnips, two 
onions, three heads of celery, three potatoes ; add half a pint 
of split peas, boiled and rubbed through a sieve: pass the 
vegetables through the sieve; add one quart of good white 
stock, and half a pint of cream or good milk; season to 
taste. 


Tapioca Soup without Stock—Mince an onion finely, fry it 
in plenty of butter till of a golden color, add pepper and 
salt to taste, and a pint and a-half of water; when the water 
boils, strain and put it back into a clean saucepan with two 
tablespoonsful of tapioca; let it, boil till almost dissolved, 
then serve, 

MEATS. 

Cold Meat and Ham Croquets—Take cold fowl or cold meat 
of any kind, with a few slices of cold ham, fat and lean, chop 
together until very fine, add half as much stale bread grated, 
salt, pepper, grated nutmeg, a teaspoonful of made mustard, 
one tablespoonful of ketehup,asmall lump of butter. Knead 
all well together, make into small flat cakes (the yolk of an 
egg can be used to bind the ingredients, but it is not neces- 
sary). Brush with the yolk of a beaten egg on both sides, 
cover thickly with grated bread-crumbs, fry in a little lard 
or butter to a light brown. It is surprising how many of 
these croquets can be made from a very little cold meat and 
ham, and they are excellent. 

An E ical and Delicious Way of Cooking a Rabbit— 
Take a nice, fresh rabbit, cut it into joints, and fry it brown, 
with some slices of pickled pork, and some onions, shred 
fine, When nice and brown take it out of the frying-pan, 
and put itin a stew- , with water, sufficient to cover it, 
Pepper and salt to taste, thicken with some flour and but- 
ter; add force-meat balls, but be sure not to put the fat out 
of the frying-pan. Let the gravy be the thickness of rich 
cream, 

Stuffed Leg of Mutton.—Boil two large white onions until 
tender; then chop fine, add bread-crumbs and sage to taste, 
a little salt and pepper; then slit the sinewy part of the leg, 
and insert the stuffing, and roast, 

DESSERTS. 


Velvet Pudding.—Five eggs beaten separately, one teacup- 
ful of white sugar, four tablespoonsful of corn-starch, dis- 
solved in a little cold mitk and added to the yolks and sugar. 
Boil three pints of sweet milk, and pour into it the yolks 
and sugar while boiling. Remove from the fire when it has 
become quite thick. ‘Flavor with vanilla, and pour into a 
baking-dish. Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff froth, 
with half a teacupful of white sugar ; then pour it over the 
top of the pudding, and return it to the stove until it is 
slightly browned. Eat with sauce, the recipe for which is 
given below. It is delicious, 

Scrap Pudding—Put scraps of bread, crust and crumb, 
into a bowl, with sufficient milk to cover them ‘well. Cover 
with a plate, and put it into the even to seak for about half 
an hour. » Take it ‘out, and mash the bread with a fork till 
it is a pulp; then add a handful of raisins and as many 
currants, @ teacupful.of brown sugar, half a cup of milk, 
some candied lemon-peel, and one egg. Stir it up well, 
grease a pudding-dish, and pour the puddingin. Grate over 
a little nutmeg, put it into a moderate oven, and let it bake 
for an hour and a-half:. i 

Open Tart-—Butter a tart-pan, roll out the paste to the 
thickness of half an inch, and line the pan with it; prick 
& few holes at-the bottom with a fork, and bake the tart in 
a brisk oven from ‘ten to fifteen minutes. Let the paste 
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cool a little; then fill it With preserve, plice’a féw stars or 
Teavés on it, which havé Been previously cut out of the paste 
and back, and the tart is’ for table. ‘By making it in 
manner, both the flavor and the color of the jam are 

| Pareryeeitas otherwise be lost were it baked in the 
oven on the paste ; and, besides, as much jam’ is not required. 
A Bachelor's Pudding.—Four ‘ounces’ grated’ bread, four 
ounces currants, four ounces apples, two ounces sugar, three 
‘a few drops of essence of lemion, a little grated 


baie 


potind ‘butter, one-quarter ounce carraway seeds ground, 4 
little candied lenion ‘peel cut fine, mix all-well with the 
flour, warm the Batter and imix well with the rest; dissolve 
in boiling water a large teaspoonful of carbonate of soda 
and stir well into ‘the treacle, ada to the other ingredients, 
work all thoroughly together, and bake in a buttered tin 
two hours ‘in a rather slow oven. . 
MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECIPES. 


h, 





, core, and mince the’ apples finely—sufficient, when 
mislead to make four ounces; add to thése the currants, 
which should be well washed, the grated bread, and 
sugar; whisk the eggs, beat these up with the remaining 
ingredients, and when all is thoroughly mixed, put the 
pudding into a buttered basin, tie it down with a cloth, and 
boil for three hours. 

Plum Pudding. —Boil and mash well one pound potatoes 
and one-half pound carrots; when cold add one pound each 
of flour, currants, and reisins, three-quarters pound raw 
sugar, eight ounces suet, a little salt, ahd a nutmeg grated ; 
any other spices and candied peels may be added if approved. 
Fill your mould very full, tie up closely, and’ boil four 
hours; if boiled six hours, the pudding is richer and semi- 
transparent, and will keep two or three months. 

Marmalade Pudding:—One-lialf pound bread-crumbs, six 
ounces beef suet, chopped very fine; three tablespoonfuls of 
marmalade, rind and juice of a lemon, one teaspoonful 
carbonate soda, three tablespoonfiils sugar, three eggs, well 
whipped, a little grated nutmeg, all to be well mixed, put 
into a mould, and boiled three and a-half hours, Serve 
with wine sauce, 

CAKES. 

A Good Christmas Cake—One pound butter, one pound 
sugar, nine eggs, one pound of flour, three pounds clean 
currants, two pounds stoned raisins, one-half teacup of wine 
or brandy, from one-half to three-quarters pound citron, 
one grated nutmeg, some mace and cinnamon. Rub the 
butter and sugar together; when light, add first the yolks, 
then the whites of the eggs—the yolks and whites of the 
eggs to be beaten separately—then putin nearly all your 
pn tenon out just enough to dust your raisins and 

it them ; cut your citron in such slices as you like, and 
put in as you put the cake in the pan; after mixing your 
fruit in the cake, butter a four-quart pan carefully, line it 
with clean straw paper, a little butter on the paper; put 
your cake in and bake in not too quick an oven, for it burns 
easily. After it is baked, take it out of the pan—paper and 
all—and let it cool. The next day, to keep it fresh and 
moist, put it back in the pan, or in e tin cake, box and keep. 
it tightly covered. 

Plum Cake.—({1) Scotch: Beat one-half pound of butter to 
& cream, add one-half pound sugar, beating well; then six 
eggs previously beaten. Have three-quarters pound of peel, 
one-quarter pound almonds, and three-quarters pounds flour 
already mixed; stir them gently into the butter, etc., and 
put the mixture into a tin well lined with buttered paper 
rising well over the top. Bake in a slow oven for three 
hours. Doot shake nor touch it when in the oven, or the 
fruit will fall to the bottem. 

(2).—Beat three-quarters pound of butter to a cream, add 
gradually three-quarters pound of brown sugar, the yolks 
of four eggs well beaten ; mix one teaspoonful of carbonate 
of soda with one pound of flour; add tliis'to the other 
ingredients, with a quarter of a pint of milk, one-half 
pound of citron peel, one pound of raisins, and one glass of 
brandy; and last of all the whites of four eggs. Bake in a 
moderate oven. It should be keptat least a fortnight before 
it is cut, 

Plain Seed Cake-—Two pounds flour, one and one-half 
pound treacle, nearly one ounce ground ginger, one-quarter ; 





Or Pickle-—If full-grown, the small long sort are 

the best for pickling. Let them be fresh gathered ; pull off 
the blossoms, but do not rab them}; pour over them a strong 
brine’ of salt and water boiling hot, cover them close, and 
let them stand all night. The next day stirthem gently to 
take off the sand, drain them on a sieve, and dry them on a 
cloth; make'a pickle with the best white wine vinegar, 
ginger, pepper (long and round), and a little garlic. When 
the pickle boils, throw in the cucumbers, cover them, and 
make them boil as quickly as possible for three or four min- 
utes; put them into a jar with the vinegar, and cover them 
closely; when cold, put in a sprig of dill, the seed down- 
ward. They will be exceedingly crisp and green, done in 
this manner; but if they do not appear to be of a fine color, 
boil up the pickle the next day, and pour it boiling on the 
cucumbers. 
_ Breakfast Dishes.—Scotch Woodcock.—Break two or three 
eggs intoa saucepan ; mix well, with a little salt and cayenne, 
and a good gravy spoon of milk or cream; cook it gently 
over the fire, and, as it warms, put in a lump of butter as 
big asa small egg; stir well from the bottom, as the mixture 
clots, Have ready two slices of toast, slightly buttered on both 
sides; put between them about three anchovies, washed, 
scraped, and chopped; pour on the top the mixture from the 
saucepan, and serve very hot. 





FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 

Fic. 1.—Receprion-Dresé or Mastic-Cotorep CaMEL’s 
Harr; the skirt has a knife-plaited flounce of the camel’s 
hair; the princess over-dress is made with paniers and 
trimmed with Breton lace; the sleeves reach to the elbow, 
and the corsage is cut square in the neck; a plastron front 
of light blue brocade reaches from the neck to the feet, a 
blue bow is on the right side of the neck; the head-dress is 
composed of white lace and blue ribbon. 

Fia. 11.—Visitine-Dress or BLack S1LK; a deep plaited 
flounce trims the bottom of the skirt; the front is quite 
close clinging and plain, the train is rather long, and a fall 
panier is seen below the black silk jacket which opens in 
front over a rich brocaded velvet vest, and is larger than the 
jacket; white felt bonnet trimmed with white plumes and 
crimson satin strings, 

Fic. 11.—Evenine-Dress or Lemon-Cotorep TULLE, OVER 
a SILK or THE Same Coton; the skirt has no train, but 
touches the floor, not being made as short as the walking 
skirts; the bottom is trimmed with plaited ruffles of the 
tulle. There is a crosswise plaited apron of the tulle, and 
the skirt is trimmed with rich silk fringe. The basque is 
made of rich brocaded silk, with revers turned up; the 
neck opens in V-shape, and is trimmed with rich white lace; 
the sleeves reach below the elbow, where they are trimmed 
with white lace and bows of yellow ribbon. 

Fic. 1v.—Evenine-Dress or Biack Vetiver; the long 
train is trimmed with plaitings of blue silk and the revere 
are faced with blue silk, and the sleeves and edge of the 
revers are finished with a narrow knife-plaiting of the sar e ; 
collar of blue, The under-dress is of white brocaded si.k, 
the bottom being trimmed with two ruffles of the blue; blue 
feathers in the hair. 

Fig. v.—Eventne-Darss of Waitt ann YELLOW StRiPED 
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Gauze, over a yellow silk under-skirt; the square train is of 
the gauze, and the front is trimmed with white ball fringe, 
and looped up at the side with loose sprays of crimson roses. 
The short round corsage is of white satin, and the tulle 
berthé is edged with a wreath of crimson roses; wide satin 
belt. 

Fig. vi.— WaLKkinG-Dress oF SEAL-Brown CamMEL’s Hair ; 
the bottom is of brown shtin edged With two: narrow knife- 
plaitings, above this the camel’s hair skirt is lightly draped 
at the back, in front there is a shirred piece of the satin ex- 
tending from the waist to near the bottom, where it ends in 
long loops of brown satin ribbon. The close-fitting jacket 
has.revers fastened back by silver buttons,and there is a shir- 
red front of the satin, as well as a simu!ated vest of the satin. 

‘Fre. vi.—Hovse-Dness or Buack Stix; the bottom of the 
skirt is kilt-plaited; above this is a scarf-like skirt, the long 
ends of which are caught together, and fall at the back ; the 


close-fitting double-breasted jacket is trimmed with pearl } 


buttons, and. opens overa gay brecaded vest.) © - 

Fig. viit.—Hovse-Duess or Licnt Brus Casnwere; the 

skirt is trimmed with a deep knife-plaited rufite; the upper 
skirt turns back and forms paniers on the hip, and the ends 
are draped at the back; the princess waist buttons down to 
where the paniers commence; the fichn about the neck is of 
very thin white muslin, and like the cuffs, is trimmed with 
Mechlin lace. 
” “Fie. rx,—Visrrine-Dress or DARK Green Camet’s Harr; 
the bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a wide knife-plaited 
flounce; the over-dress is draped crosswise in front, and 
Tengthwise in the back, and is edged with a deep, rich fringe; 
the tight-fitting cutaway jacket is trimmed with a woven 
gimp that corresponds with the fringe. White felt bonnet 
with green trimmings. 

Fie. x.—Dorman (Ox1oak or. Brown Beaver Cuorn, 
trimmed with deep brown fur. 

Fig. x1.—Gray Croru Crrcusar faced down the inside of 
the front with black brocadé, which material also lines the 
hood. 


Fis. x1t AND x1I.—Front anp Back or DARK GREEN 
Warter-Proor Croak; the deep cape reaches only to the 
arms where it forms sleeves; it js double-breasted and’ the 
cape is trimmed with straps of narrow braid fastened on with 
buttons and edged with little woolen tassels. 

GeneraL Remarks.—The two head-dresses are among the 
newest that have appeared, but the first requires dexterous 
‘fingers to arrange the puffs so that they shall look light and 
ffuffy. The little girl’s hat is of white felt trimmed with 
‘white satin ribbon and having a row of Breton lace quilled 
inside. The boy’s cap is of gray’ Astrachan fur, trimmed 
with gray cord. 8 

The first hat for a lady is of white felt trimmed with white 
lace and soft white plumes; and the face isedged on the.in- 
side with black velvet; white lace or satin. strings: may be 
added to this hat if desired ; it is very suitable for a visiting 
or reception hat. 

The bonnet is one of-the close shapes, with a cap front as 
well as soft cap crown; it is of black velvet and trimmed 
with black satin ribbon, crimson and tea-colored roses and 
black ivy berries. The second ‘hat is of black felt, faced 
with black satin, and the brim is trimmed with five rows of 
old gold braid; a knot of black satin and a long black plume 
trim the outside. 

No’ new fashions appear in ‘mid-winter, usually; only 
modifications of thosé that were adopted earlier in the 
season, and of those we have spoken at large before. For 
the benefit of new subscribers, however, we will give a short 
synopsis of what we haye before stated. Short dresses for 
the street are almost universal—when longer ones are worn, 
it is when they do duty as house-dresses also; the short 
dresses are no longer at the back than in front, are made to 








cling closely in. the) front; and the skirt is always narrow, 
the drapery giving it all. the fulness that is necessary, 
Paniers are worn, but are no means universal, many of 
the short dresses being to fall quite plain from the 
hips down.. Close-fitting, half tight-fitting and loose jackets 
are worn, with short dresses, just as the fancy or the figure of 
the wearer may make’ it most ‘desirable. “For the house, 
trains are very general, though some ladies, especially 
young ones, like the short dress for home wear too; it is 
certainly very conveniént, but mot so graceful as the train ; 
the latter, however, is mot nearly so long as formerly. 
House-dresses are made in every style, some with the full 
paniers, others falling in severe straight lines—they must 
cling close in front; the Waibts also are of infinite variety, 
but if for more dressy occasious, are uBually open in the 
neck in front, and have the sleeves reaching half way from 
the elbow to the waist. The polonaise, or princess, style is 
still a favorite,ene; though many prefer the skirt and basque 
separate. For evening, young ladies wear plain colored 
velvet or silk, or Divcaded silk bodices, with: white muslin, 
cashiiére or Giik skirts, or with skirts of other colors, 
provided that\the body harmonizes with the skirt—these 
are made. with a basque, and may.be quite high or 
only half high on the shoulders. The fashion of combining 
gay brocades and cashmere patterns with plain material 
gives great variety to the dress, as these gay materials may 
be used in so many different ways, in fact,in any way to 
suit the fancy of the wearer; but great care should be taken 
in employing them,, as they are so apt to give the 
costume a spotted: «leok; | collars, cuffs, revers, facings, 
rufflings, pipings, paniers are all made of the brocaded or 
figured, material, and it is applied in a hundred different 
ways. Plush, velvet, striped or figured satin are ‘also 
employed in the same way. All colors seem equally popular, - 
so that all complexions can be suited. 

Maniles, basques, jackets, in fact wraps of all sorts, are of 
the greatest variety; some are very long and loose, others 
are short and close-fitting, and others again half tight- 
fitting ; all figures can be suited. 

Bonnets'and hate are in a greater Variety of shapes than 
ever before; the large Directorie bonnet and the small 
cottage bonnet are equally worn; and young ladies appear 
in all shapes in hats, from the picturesque large flapped 
beaver, in the. Rubens style, to the very seycre, stiff Derby 
hat, with its upright wing, or without any wing at all. 

The Hair is also dressed according to the fancy or the 
style of the wearer; but one thing is universal—there is 
much less false hair worn than was formerly the case, and 
consequently the coifure haga much more natural appearance, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Giau’s Dress or Gray Casumerr. The skirt has 
two knife-plaited ruffles. The jacket is-close-fitting, plain 
in front, but at the sides and back, where it is cut much 
shorter than at the front, double loops of the material 
lengthen the jacket to meet the front part; large loops of 
ribbon trim the back. The handkerchief-collar and cuffs 
are edged with a knife-plaiting of silk of the color of the 
coat, Pointed gray beaver hat, trimmed with gray silk and 
gray feather. 

Fre. u—Bor’s Costvus or Dank Gray Crorn. The 
trousers are short and come below the stockings of gay, 
Scotch plaid colors; the jacket is double-breasted and worn 
with @ belt.. Scoteh cap. “ 

Fie. 11—Grex’s Dress or Danx Brown Camet's Harn. 
The skirt is kilt-plaited; the brown cloth jacket is close- 
fitting, has a rolling collar, trimmed like the pockets and 
cuffs with siik braid, and large, pearl buttons fasten the 
jacket and ornament the pockets and cufis. 
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For all times, 
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WHY SUFFER 


from Pneumonia or Rheumatism when 
by wearing Smith’s Patent Perforated 
Buckskin Undergarments you can pre- 
vent it? They afford to persons sus- 
ceptible to cold the best protection yet 
gaye and are highly recommen- 

ied by all physicians.. Awarded the 
highest premium at American Insti- 
tute Fair for nirie consecutive years. 
Warranted to give entire satisfaction 
ormoney refunded. Send for circular. 
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Piano and Violin or Flute, 20 eer 
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tains 12 best Songs from Pinafore, “Old Folksat Home,” 
Flee as a Bird,” “ Bird, wi 1. me in ae Little 
Bed, "Marching Through i ctnee papalar 
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SWALLOWING 


POISON 


Spurts of disgusting mucous from the nostrils or 
upon the tensils, Watery Eyes, Snuffies, Buzzing in the 
Ears, Deafness, Crackling serisations inthe! Head, 
Intermittent Pains over the Eyes, Foetid Breath, Nasal 
Twang, Scabs in the Nostrils, and Tickling in the Throat are 

"SIGNS of CATARRA. 

No other such loathsome, treacherous aud under- 
mining malady curses mankind. One fifth of our Chil- 
dren die of diseases generated by its Infectious 
Poison, and one-fourth of liying men and women drag 
out miserable existences from the same cause. While 

1 , the i rities in the nostrils are necessarily 

awiiltiowed into the stomach and inhaled into 
the lungs to poison every part of the system. 

Dr. Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh Cure absorbs the 
purulent virus and kills the seeds of poison in the 
farthest parts of the system. It will not only relieve, 
but certainly cure Catarrh at any stage. It is the 
only remedy which in onr judgment, has ever yet 
really cured a case of Chronic Catarrh. 

CURED! CURED! CURED! CURED! 

G. G. Pressury, Prop. West End Hotel, Long Branch 
Cured of 20 years Chronic Oatarrh. 

8. Benzpict, Jr., Jeweler, 697 Broadway, N. Y., (member of 
family) Cured of Chronic Catarrh, 

E. H. Brown, 339 Canal 8t., N. Y., Cured of 11. years 
Chronic Catarrh. 

J.D. McDonatD, 710 Broadway, N. Y. (Sister-in-Law) Cured 
of 40. years Chronic Catarrh. 





| Mrs. Jonn Dovenry, Fishkfil, N. Y., Cured of 8 years 


Chronic Catarrh. 

Mus. Jacop Swarts, Jnr., 200 Warren St., Jersey City, 
cured of 18 years'Chronic Catarrh. 

‘*A. B. Tory, 183 Montague St., Brooklyn, (self and son) 
Cured of Catarrh. 

Rev. Wa. Anperson, Fordham, N. Y., cured of 20 yeans 
Chronic Catarrh. 

Mute, Anges, Opera Prima Donna, “I have received very 
great benefit from it.” 

A.. MoKuxney, R. R. Pres., 33, Broad. St., 
family experienced immediate relief.” 

&e. &e, fc. >, dee. he... fe, 
Wei De Meyer’s Catarrh.Cure is the most 

important medical discovery since vaccination. It 

is sold by all Druggists,or delivered by D. B. Dewry & 

Co., 46 Dey St., N: ¥., at 81.50 a package. To clubs, six 

packages for $7.50, Dr. Wei De Myer’s Treatise 

is sent free to anybody. 
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“ARRESTED BY A VOICE SINGING.” 


[See the Story, “ Alice Gray's Trial.”} 
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WINTER MANTLE: FRONT. WINTER HAT. 
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WINTER MANTLE: BACK. BEAVER BONNET. 
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WALKING DRESS. 


YOUNG GIRL’S DRESS. 



































JAPANESE DESIGNS FOR KINGFISHER, PICOTEE FLOWERS, AND CRANES. 
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JAPANESE BESIGNS FOR CHERRY BLOSSOMS, CIRCULAR OTTOMAN, Ero., Ero. 


























-COME-IN AND SHUT THE DOOR. 


Music by J. @ CALLCOTT. 
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Words by J: PE. 





As phblished by SEP. WINNER & 80N, 1007 Spring Garden Bt, Philada, 


































































































out - side!"Why meed you be so. sh peo-ple’s ears are 
thank you, Jane,” With such -a bash - ful smile; You said when la - dies 
an -swer you, To what you said last night; heard. your ques - tion 
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COME IN AND SHUT THE DOOR. 





-O- John, As they are pass-ing by; 
whispered “no,” They meant“ yes,” all the while ! 
‘in the dark,Thought on. it in the light ; 


may en ee said i. ke . 
- come you; - 
bg ter what what My hear has , said be -- 
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You ~  can-not tell what 
My fa-ther,* too, will 
lips shall 


d if you’ wish to 
don’t look well to 
"Yes, dear-est, I but 
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talk a while,Come in and shut 

stand out here, Come in and shut 

wait a while,Come in and shut the 
‘ 2 i 
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in, come in,come in come in and shut 


the door, 
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_ WALKING COSTUME FOR WINTER. 





